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Congress.— Both houses are again at work, and con- 
sideration of the various measures calling for appro- 
priations for the expenses of the Government will now 
occupy their time. An industrial awakening “that will 
put the panic preachers to shame” was promised on 
Wednesday by Democratic Leader Underwood, after 
Republicans in the House had painted dark pictures of 
ruin and desolation as the result of Democratic legisla- 
tion. In this connection it is worth noting that the New 
York City savings banks received $4,000,000 more of 
deposits during the first ten days of January than they 
did during the same period last year. The first ten days 
of 1913 saw withdrawals of nearly $1,000,000 in excess 
of the deposits. The New York Herald points out that 
these deposits, constituting a new record of growth, are 
the wages of the workers, and is moved to ask, “When 
has there been greater or more real prosperity ?’”———The 
Democratic leaders hope to have Congress adjourn by 
June 1. Mr. Underwood declares that the appropriation 
bills and two Administration measures regulating trusts 
and providing for a system of rural credits would take 
little time in the House. If the Senate acts upon them 
promptly Congress can adjourn by June 1. He said that 
all the members are anxious to rush the work and return 
home for the Congressional and direct Senatorial election 
campaigns. 


Anti-Trust Laws.—President Wilson’s ideas on anti- 
trust legislation will be put into an Administration 
‘ measure and pushed through Congress, as were the 
tariff. and currency revision bills. The essential pro- 
visions of the coming enactment will be: First, a prohi- 
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among which a community of interests obtains; second, 
a provision to facilitate the location of and punishment 
for individual responsibility for the creation of monop- 
olies; third, a provision to clarify and extend the sec- 
tion of the statutes which define monopolies; fourth, a 
provision to create a trade commission as an auxiliary 
body to the Department of Justice for gathering infor- 


mation upon trade operations with respect to cosa 


Trust Law, and for observing if dissolution decytsof 


the courts are carried out. 


i ee 


nounces that examinations will be held March 11-29 jurall: 
the principal cities of the United States for eligibles froin 
which to make selections to fill positions in the Philippine 
teaching service. The places are: For men: supervisors 
of school districts, teachers of English, mathematics, his- 
tory, science, manual training, agriculture; for women: 
teachers of domestic science and home economy. The 
entrance salary of the majority of male appointees is 
$1,200 per annum and expenses to the island paid by the 
Government, with eligibility for promotion up to $2,000 
as teacher, and up to $3,000 as superintendent. Arch- 
bishop Harty of Manila, who is now in St. Louis, states 
that he will remain here about six months and hopes to- 
take back with him a number of missionaries and some 
Congregation of Sisters for work in the Islands, 


Philippines.—The Bureau of Insular bee 
iu 





Touring South America.—A large party of school 
teachers will leave this city next June for a three months’ 
tour of South America, during which it is hoped that 
intellectual and social relations with Latin-American 
peoples will be promoted. The trip is part of the plans of 
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the American Branch of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, for the development of which 


Robert Bacon recently visited the principal South Ameri- | 


can capitals. A bureau of information has been opened 
in New York by this association for the use of students 
who come here from Latin-American countries. 
the support of the Carnegie Peace Foundation. 


Pellagra Increasing.—Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo has made a special request of Congress for an 
emergency appropriation of $47,000 for a new experi- 
mental hospital at Savannah, Ga., for the study of pel- 
lagra, under the supervision of the Public Health Ser- 
vice. A recent bulletin shows that pellagra was spread- 
ing in the Southern States and that drastic steps must 
be taken to prevent its ravages. Mr. McAdoo declares 
the disease is rapidly becoming a national menace. Field 
hospitals are now in operation in Kentucky to combat 


its progress. 


Mexico.— Payment of interest on the national debt has 


| 


It has | 


been suspended by President Huerta for six months. | 


This ts believed to be a move to have the European bond- 


holders urge their Governments to interfere. The Lon- | 
lon Times of January 16 says of this view: “There ap- | 


pears to be some anxiety in certain American quarters 
that Huerta’s raid interests European bondholders and 
will lead to diplomatic complications. We do not share 
this anxiety. So far as Great Britain is concerned a 
bondholder is far from being the powerful, maleficent in- 
fluence in shaping the national policy that he sometimes 
appears to the imagination of the less responsible Ameri- 
can journalists.”———The National Post Office also has 
refused to cash money orders.———Over 4,000 refugees 
are in camp under U. 5. military guard at El Paso, 
Texas. It is costing the Government $1,000 a day to care 


for them. 


Canada.—Parliament reopened on January 14. As 
was expected, the Naval Bill has been abandoned as it 
could not be carried through the existing Senate. Re- 
distribution of seats in accordance with the last census 
is the chief Government measure. The Opposition will 
try to bring on a discussion of its new policy of free trade 
—The new West Indian Line has met with a 
serious disaster. The Cobequid, its first ship, while on 
its return voyage, went ashore in the height of a gale 
accompanied by a cold wave and a snowstorm near Yar- 
mouth, N. S. Fortunately the ship held together until 
after thirty hours all on board were rescued by local 
steamship men and fishermen acquainted with the dangers 
of the coast. The accident is attributed to the fact that 
the gas buoy marking Trinity Rock was extinguished. 
The Government steamer was on the way to relight it 
when the Cobequid struck. During the cold spell in 
Montreal, culminating January 14, there were many fires. 
No less than 32 alarms were given in 20 hours. It was 
almost impossible to overcome the cold which froze the 


in food, 








water as the engines were pumping. Two of the fires 
resulted in a loss of $300,000 and $250,000 respectively, 
and the total loss is not far from a million. The Bank 
of Vancouver, which was established in the beginning 
of the boom just ended by British Columbians, is, it is 
said, to be taken over by the Royal Bank of Canada. Its 
paid up capital was about $875,000 and it never realized 
the hopes of its projectors. 





Great Britain.—It is said that the differences in the 
Cabinet over the naval estimates have been settled, and 
that there is to be no reduction. This is hardly a com- 
promise. The Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted a re- 
duction, but was determined that the Admiralty should 
not get the increase it desired. Now that Lord 
Murray of Elibank has returned from his tour of 
Central and South America in search of oil conces- 
sions, the Unionists are planning to reopen the Marconi 
affair on the ground that Lord Murray’s share in it 
differed from that of the others, since they speculated 
with their own money, while he used party funds. More- 
over, as Lord Murray belongs to the Upper House, the 
Unionist peers are thinking of a committee of their own 
to investigate the wrong done their House by one of its 
members. Mr. F. E. Smith attacks the Government 
violently for selling honors and peerages. Things must 
be very bad if they are worse than under the last Unionist 
Administration. The South African trouble is quiet- 
ing down for the present. The Government has enrolled 
a large force of citizens to preserve order, and has ar- 
rested the principal strike leaders. The Leeds strike 
of municipal workmen has ended by the unconditional 
submission of the men. This is looked on as a victory 
over Syndicalism, which was behind the strike, while the 
strike was broken by the getting to work in the municipal 
light and power establishments and on the electric tram- 
lines of all sorts and conditions of men. Telegraphic 
despatches to America insinuated that the great ladies 
who had protested against the Tango were present at the 
special exhibition of it to which they were invited, and 
which is said to have resulted in a favorable verdict. The 
Times, however, reports that, “though there was a large 
audience, it did not include many of the class that had 
been specially invited,” which was just what one might 
have expected. 














Ireland.— Most Rev. Dr. Harty, Archbishop of Cashel, 
was consecrated at Thurles, by Archbishop Fennelly, his 
predecessor, January 18. His answers to the addresses 
he received from numerous societies and representative 
bodies within and outside the diocese showed him strongly 
in sympathy with the national movements, literary, social 
and political. Replying to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Limerick and to the Tipperary County Council, he said 
the success of the local Councils had demonstrated the 
people’s capacity for self-government; that the United 
Irish Party, held together by patriotic bonds alone and 
winning a long-continued battle against heavy odds, was 
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a credit and an asset to their country; and he rejoiced 
that the year of his consecration to the See of Cashel 
would see self-government reestablished in Ireland. Two 
days before, Mr. Bonar Law had announced there was 
no hope for a settlement by consent, and that if his Ulster 
friends resisted Home Rule the Unionist Party would 
support them. Mr. T. W. Russell, who had been an 
Ulster Unionist member for many years, replied that 
every one knew there was neither drilling nor arms in 
Ulster, and no more excitement about Home Rule than 
there was in England, and that all the canards about 
arms and funds and marshalled hosts were airy figments 
intended to frighten the British electorate, and had failed 
in their object. There might be riots in Belfast, which 
could be easily stirred up at any time, but the Irish Par- 
liament would have power to suppress them in twenty- 
four hours. He showed also how, by economies in admin- 
istration and the fostering of industries, Home Rule 
would quickly win over the few in Ulster, outside of 
monopolists and office-seekers, who were disaffected. A 
large number of Ulster Protestants had contributed to the 
Irish Party’s funds, which exceeded for the year 
£100,000. The judicial inquiry into the action of the 
Dublin police during the late strike riots has resulted in 
the vindication of the policemen. The investigation was 
an open one and Mr. Handel Booth, M.P., an English 
Labor Member, who took part in it, was so disturbed by 
the Irish questions and answers pouring in on him that 
he withdrew in disgust. Peace and the normal order of 
things prevail in Dublin as before. Despite the strike, 
the past year was the most prosperous in the decade. 
The Hamburg-American Company has decided tempo- 
rarily to abandon the plan to make Queenstown a port 
of call. An official of the company said at London that 
this step was taken because of objections from the highest 
quarters and was the result of communications through 
diplomatic channels. The strike that has demoral- 
ized Dublin’s industries for months received its death- 
blow at the municipal elections on January 17, when 
the Larkinite candidates were overwhelmingly defeated. 
Larkin and the leaders of the Transport Workers’ Union 
have advised the men to return to work. William 
O’Brien has resigned his seat in Parliament to prove by 
a new contest that the defeat of his friends in a local 
Cork election has not diminished his personal prestige. 














Rome.—Three papal appointments are announced: Car- 
dinal Merry del Val succeeds Cardinal Rampolla as Arch- 
priest at St. Peter’s; Cardinal Van Rossum has been ap- 
pointed President of the Biblical Commission, and Car- 
dinal Bisleti Protector of the Superior School of Sacred 
Music. The excitement about Cardinal Rampolla’s 
will continues. No new one has been discovered and it is 
claimed that the document found being twenty-four years 
old is null and void. The dispute in no way concerns the 
Holy See. In the dedication of the Basilica of the 
Holy Cross erected to commemorate the victory of Con- 














stantine the place of honor in the procession was reserved 
to the American College. A number of its students were 
chosen to carry the great bronze cross which contained a 
relic of the True Cross, and which was placed on the high 
altar. 


Spain.—A certain Colonel of the Marines, Labrador by 
name, had strangely enough for a soldier refused to at- 
tend Mass with his regiment, alleging a reason which fora 
Spaniard is also very strange, viz.: that he is a Protestant. 
He was properly sentenced to prison for six months. It 
is now announced that King Alfonso, in view of the 
scrupulous Colonel's past services, has exercised the 
royal prerogative and has pardoned the culprit. By the 
same cable comes the announcement that upon the re- 
assembling of the Cortes in April, the Government will 
introduce a bill providing for the suppression of several 
obsolete naval regulations. Whether the “suppression” 
is to apply to such naval regulations as troubled the con- 
science of Colonel Labrador is left to conjecture-—— 
On January 15 the King and Prime Minister were present 
at the opening of a number of houses built near Madrid 
for the Journalists’ Cooperative Society. His Majesty 
announced that he proposed to follow the example of 
the newspaper men and build houses at low rentals for 
workingmen at Madrid, Seville, Aranjuez and Prado. 


Portugal.—The Duchess of Bedford, whose letters to 
the English papers on the shameful treatment of political 
prisoners by the so-called Republic of Portugal, which 
recently occasioned so much public indignation, is still at 
work in the interest of these unfortunate victims of Car- 
bonaro tyranny. She announces that a public meeting in 
London to demand a complete amnesty is being organized 
for the first week in February by the British Protest 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. 
She says the established conditions under which the 
Portuguese Government is carried on are espionage, 
treachery, illegal arrest, and detention without trial. 


France.—The fight between Calmette, the editor of 
the Figaro, and Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, who 
is the leading spirit of the Cabinet, was the absorbing 
topic of interest at the beginning of the week. Calmette 
is backed by Barthou, whom Caillaux threw out of office, 
and Caillaux has the support of Clemenceau. Calmette is 
also aided by the mistrust with which Caillaux is re- 
garded, even, it is said, by the President, whose election 
Clemenceau endeavored to prevent. Up to Thursday, 
Calmette had not proved his charges. The Chamber of 
Deputies is now considering Caillaux’s measure of taxa- 
tion, which lays the burden chiefly on capital. It begins 
with fortunes amounting to $6,000. After deducting 
$1,000 for each child an assessment of 12 cents is to be 
made on each $200. The assessment then rises gradually 
to 50 cents per $200 upon fortunes of over $2,000,000. 
This tax is to be supplemented by an income tax. Be- 
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sides the tax on capital, Caillaux proposes to raise a sum 
of about $33,000,000 by a system of short loans. Added 
to this domestic trouble, France finds itself face to face 
with what the Figaro and Matin describe as a Young 
Turk plot to assassinate General Cherif Pacha in his 
apartment in the Rue de Pompe, Passy. The individual 
accused of instigating the plot is Azim Bey, formerly 
Prefect of Police in Constantinople, who was dis- 
missed from his post at the demand of Russia. Paul 
Deschanel was reelected Speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the Abbé Lemire one of the Deputy 
Speakers.——The agitation with regard to the recall of 
the Sisters of Charity to the hospitals is increasing. The 
doctors of Toulouse are up in arms in their behalf, and 
declare that they cannot any longer cooperate with the 
Bureau de Bienfaisance until the lay nurses are expelled. 
The poor especially feel the absence of the Sisters. 





Germany.—Great indignation has been expressed in 
the Diet of Alsace-Lorraine over the Zabern incidents. 
The Centrist Knépffler referred to the existing conditions 
as a reign of military despotism which is preventing the 
development of the country. It appears that the postal 
authorities were blameless, but that the whole land is 
flooded with anti-military postcards representing the 
officers in every imaginable way that can hold them up 
to popular scorn and ridicule. The entire difficulty in 
the case hinges upon the Cabinet order of 1820, which 
was again incorporated in the service regulations for 
1899, and which gives to the military authorities free 
hand whenever they consider the civil officers inadequate 
to deal with a situation. Colonel von Reuter had only 
carried out this provision, the law constituting him the 
sole judge of the opportuneness of its application, The 
clause in question had never previously been discussed, 
since no difficulties had ever been created by it before. 
The Emperor himself has ordered an investigation into 
the nature of the obnoxious legislation and the ‘Reichstag 
will likewise give it special consideration. It is probable 
therefore that a more definite limitation will be set to the 
power granted the military authorities. At Munich the 
Bavarian Minister of War has declared that there could 
be no question of military interference in Bavaria except 
at the special invitation of the civil authorities, since the 
Bavarian army regulations are perfectly clear upon this 
point. The law under which Colonel von Reuter acted 
is in force only in certain parts of the Empire. The de- 
cision of the court has evidently not yet been confirmed 
by the Emperor. 


Austria-Hungary.—In his seventy-second year, and 
suffering from a serious illness which may at any moment 
result fatally, Francis Kossuth, leader of the Independent 
Party, was married to Countess Alexander Benovsky. 
The ceremony was performed at his bedside by the 
Burgomaster Barczy. Kossuth, together with the 
Countess, had nursed her former husband, and after the 


| 
| 





death of Benovsky had fallen sick himself and was 
nursed by the Countess. There is little hope for his re- 
covery. New riots have taken place in the Hungarian 
House of Deputies. The President of the Ministry re- 
ferred to the members of the Opposition as adventurers 
and desperadoes. He was called to order by the Presi- 
dent of the House, and six of the Opposition representa- 
tives were suspended from fifteen sessions. Two, upon 
refusing to leave the hall, were forcibly ejected by the 
parliamentary guards. On the following day three more 
members of the Opposition were suspended, and the 
guards were again called into action. 





Balkans.—Apprehensions of another war are again 
being felt in the Peninsula. The appointment of Enver 
Bey as Turkish Minister of War and the purchase of a 
new warship by Turkey, and many other things besides, 
are credited with being the reason of the visit of 
Venizelos, the Prime Minister of Greece, to the different 
capitals of Europe. Possibly the distribution of the 
AZgean Islands may precipitate the explosion. They are 
nearly all to go to Greece, which is to yield in com- 
pensation a portion of Epirus, in order to rectify the 
frontier of Albania. Nor has the government of the 
latter country yet been decided upon. The Prince of 
Wied has refused to accept the throne until satisfactory 
financial arrangements have been made. AMEeErtca’s Ser- 
vian correspondent had foreseen this complication some 
months ago. To add to the confusion the Bulgarian 
Parliament has been dissolved by the King because of its 
incapacity. The horrors consequent upon the wars 
which the Balkan people have waged against the Turks 
and against each other may be estimated from the fact 
that the male population of the new territory allotted to 
Bulgaria has dropped from 175,000 before the war to 
42,500. In the Mustapha Pacha district before Adrian- 
ople 4,000 males are left out of 33,000. It appears 
now that the concentration of Italian and Aus- 
trian warships along the Albanian coast was due to a 
suggestion from Germany that such joint action would 
suppress any uprising. These two powers, it is added, 
were also advised to occupy the Albanian territory, but 
as such a military enterprise would be unpopular, both 
in Austria and Italy, no invasion was attempted. From 
all appearances Albania will be used as a centre of 
Mussulman activity against the Balkan States, and par- 
ticularly against Greece. 


Japan.—On January 14 news came of disastrous 
seismic and volcanic disturbances in Japan. Sakura- 
jima, a volcano on the island of Sakura, suddenly ex- 
ploded, killed about 500 people, drove thousands from 
their homes and desolated the surrounding country. 
Other volcanoes in Japan also became dangerously active 
and severe earthquakes followed by tidal waves are re- 
ported. To add to the country’s misery millions of 
people in the North are said to be starving. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





A Great Irish Scholar 


The death of Dr. P. W. Joyce has cut off the last 
of that giant band of indefatigable literary workers who, 
bred and grown to manhood in the Gaelic language and 
traditions before the ’47 famine and its resultant extirpa- 
tions and pestilences had almost obliterated the tongue 
and music and rich memories of the past, devoted their 
strong hearts and brains to bridging over the dark chasm 
and rescuing whatever of ancient Ireland’s intellectual 
wealth and worth could be treasured in imperishable 
books. The labors of O’Donovan and O’Curry were 
sketched in last week’s America, and with them was 
linked the name of Dr. Joyce. Ere the words were 
printed he had passed. But he left an enduring monu- 
ment. The Ireland he knew and loved will not wholly 
pass. Thanks to his toil and talents much of it will live 
in his pages, inspiring and energizing the newer Ireland 
with the spirit of the old. 

His more important books are prefixed after the an- 
cient Gaelic manner: “Its place is Lyre-na-Grena, Rath- 
mines, Dublin; its time is .; its author is Patrick 
Weston Joyce, Doctor of Laws; and the cause of writing 
the same book is to give glory to God, honor to Ireland, 
and knowledge to those who desire to learn all about the 
Old Irish people.” Lyre-na-Grena is the Limerick valley, 
separating the Galtees from the Ballyhoura mountains, 
where he was born eighty-seven years ago in the village 
of Glenosheen. To the east is the storied Glen of Aher- 
low, and the cave in the Galtees where Dr. Geoffrey Keat- 
ing, hiding from the priesthunters, wrote the History of 
Ireland and many noble poems and sermons in classic 
Gaelic; westward stretch the Ballyhouras, whose legends 
are sung by his brother, Dr. Robert Dwyer Joyce, the 
author of “Deirdre,” in “Ballads of Irish Chivalry” ; 
southward lies Glenanaar, celebrated by Canon Sheehan 
in his novel of that name; and all around are the streams 
and hills that Spenser saw from his neighboring Castle 
of Kilcolman, and enshrined in the “Fairy Queen.” 

The secluded glen had preserved the language, music, 
and legends of the past, and as young Joyce grew up he 
revelled in them. His father had a rich store of songs, 
and these and all others he had heard in his youth he 
was able to write out from memory half a century after- 
wards. He received his first lessons from a “Poor 
Scholar” in his home, where such hospitality, he tells us, 
was “regarded not as a charity, but a duty, for the in- 
stinct ran in the people’s blood, derived from ancient 
times when Ireland was the ‘Island of Saints and 
Scholars.’” Then he went to the “Hedge Schools,” that 
unique institution whereby priests and teachers and people 
had frustrated the Penal Laws against Catholic educa- 
tion and preserved the continuity of Irish learning. His 
chapter on “Memory of Old Customs” in “English as 





We Speak it in Ireland,” gives a delightful and valuable 
account of four such schools, where amid rude surround- 
ings he was firmly grounded in the classics and the 
sciences by teachers who, often rough and unconventional, 
“were excellent solid scholars, full of enthusiasm for 
learning, which enthusiasm they communicated to.their 
pupils.” Joyce was “the delight and joy” of his school, 
for he carried a fife on which he could “roll off jigs, 
reels, hornpipes, hop-jigs, song tunes, etc,, without limit” ; 
and before classes all the pupils danced vigorously to his 
music under the master’s approving eye. They took up 
their lessons with equal energy, often in a cottage kitchen, 
“and the family went on with their household work while 
the school buzzed about their ears, neither in any way 
interfering with the other.” 

With an equipment thus acquired, young Joyce went up 
to Dublin, passed a brilliant Civil Service examination, 
became the Teacher of Method, and later Principal of the 
National Board’s Training School, and as a result of his 
experiences wrote a book, “The Handbook of School 
Management,” which was adopted by the Board as the 
standard for its teachers, and has run through twenty-five 
editions. His Dublin training accustomed him to systema- 
tize his knowledge and communicate it with order and 
lucidity, but Lyre-na-Grena had done more for him. The 
rich old airs he had drunk in at its firesides enabled him 
to render invaluable service to Dr. Petrie !n the early 
‘Fifties in the preparation of “National Music of Ire- 
land” ; and though denied the boon he asked in “Garrett 
MacEniry,” a pathetic story written sixty-five years ago 
and included in “The Wonders of Ireland”—*“Grant me, 
kind Providence, to spend my declining years in that be- 
loved valley, and to rest at length my aged head in the 
grave of my fathers on the green hill of Ardpatrick”—he 
continued to revisit it and complete the course it gave him 
in language, legend, topography and song. Largely 
through his wanderings in its neighborhood he was able, 
for the first time, to identify Spenser’s Irish rivers and 
localities, and to contribute some 1,200 unpublished airs 
to Ireland’s musical treasure-house—211 in the Petrie 
collections, and nearly a thousand in his own “Ancient 
Irish Music,” “Irish Peasant Songs,” and his great final 
collection of 842 pieces in “Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs.” His explanations, annotations and topical ‘and 
personal reminiscences, while enhancing their musical 


‘value, have an interest for tastes that are non-musical. 


In his preface to the volume of 1907 he wrote: 

“My home in Glenosheen, in the heart of the Bally- 
houra Mountains, was the home of music and song; you 
heard them everywhere, sung, played, whistled; and they 
were mixed up with the people’s pastimes, occupations, 
and daily life. As I loved the graceful music of the 
people from my childhood, their songs, dance tunes, keens 
and lullabies remained in my memory almost without an 
effort of my own, so that ultimately I became the general 
and, it may be said, the sole legatee of this long accumu- 
lating treasury of melody. My knowledge of Irish music, 
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such as it is, did not come to me from the outside in after 
life, or by a late study, as a foreign language is learned, 
but grew up from within during childhood:and boyhood 
to form part of my mind, like my native language.” 

This mastery of his native language is shown in his 
Irish Grammar—the first that was cheap, simple, and 
scientific—but he put it to still better use. Associated in 
his early manhood with O’Curry and O’Donovan, and 
their successor on the Brehon Law Commission, like 
them he furnished Gaelic information to high placed 
“ignoramuses,”’ who flourished in borrowed plumes; but 
later he determined to continue and complete their work, 
as well as Petrie’s, and dispense it to the people in lan- 
guage of their understanding. The permanent result of 
this resolve is “A Social History of Ancient Ireland,” 
“The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places,” “A 
Short History of Irelafd to 1688.” and “Old Celtic 
Romances.” The “Social fills 1,283 octavo 
pages, and the three volumes of the “Names of Places” 
are on a similar scale. The thirc part was issued a few 
weeks before his death, making it the most complete 
and interesting topographical work that exists. The 
“Short History” has 565 pages, which give a fuller and 
more reliable story of the period than any longer one we 
know of, and his “Celtic Romances” remain the most 
faithful and most readable versions of the thirteen epics 
he selected. Less eloquent and striking than O’Curry, 
lacking the depth and the ebullient spirits of O'Donovan, 
and perhaps the gigantic mental and physical equipment 
that enabled both to accomplish many a literary tour de 
force, he had a gift that was possessed in like degree by 
neither, of communicating his wide and varied knowl- 
Anyone who reads, can 


History” 


edge to the simplest intelligence. 
read him; and though eloquence never purples his pages, 
his simplicity, precision, and the intrinsic merits of his 
narrative, will always compel attention. 

He made use of his predecessors, in as far as they were 
helpful, always with acknowledgment; but he was no 
blind copier of any. His “Social History” has exact refer- 
ences to 368 volumes, which he used in its preparation, 
and his 358 most educative illustrations imply a vast 
amount of knowledge and research. He has no fear of 
running counter to O’Curry, O’Donovan, Petrie, or others, 
when the facts give him warrant, and the reader has the 
great satisfaction of realizing that he knows the truth and 
tells it. ‘Following trustworthy authorities,” he wrote, 
“T have tried to present a true picture of ancient Irish 
life, neither over-praising nor depreciating. I have not 
magnified what was worthy of commendation, nor sup- 
pressed, nor unwarrantably toned down, features that told 
unfavorably for the people; for though I love the honor 
of Ireland well, I love truth better.” His account of the 
government, military system, laws and social grading of 
pagan and Christian Ireland, its learning, literature and 
educative methods, its arts, music, medicine and social 
customs, its family relations, industries, trades, com- 
merce, assemblies, sports, pastimes and external influence, 








not only does honor to his country, but furnishes valuable 
information to the students of all countries, shedding 
helpful light on not a few of the problems of our day. 

His interest was not restricted to ancient Ireland, for 
he could say with truth: Nihil Hiberni a me alienum 
puto. While poring over the past he was carefully 
noting down the customs and idioms of his time, and the 
result of his siftings is that most instructive and humor- 
ous book, replete with wit and wisdom, “English as We: 
Speak it in Ireland,” in which “for the first time the 
Anglo-Irish dialect is subjected to detailed analysis and 
systematic classification.” In his book of Irish “Won- 
ders,” proving that for marvels “no other country in 
Europe could hold a candle to Ireland,” he includes short 
lives of “Our Three Patron Saints,” for, he says, “I wish 
to spread as widely as possible the knowledge of Patrick, 
Brigid and Columkille.” To widen likewise the knowl- 
edge of the high civilization and the civilizing and mis- 
sionary activities of ancient Ireland he issued at popular 
prices two graded abridgments of his “Social History,” 
three of the “General History,” one of the “Names of 
Places,” and “A Reading Book in Irish History” ; and in 
their form, illustrations, style, and choice of material, the 
hand of the expert educationalist is everywhere visible. 
Intended to stimulate the general “awakening of interest 
in Irish language and lore hitherto unparalleled in our 
history,” they meet the requirements of young and old 
alike, for skilfully interwoven with the simple narrative is 
a variety of interesting information gleaned from the 
literature and customs of many peoples. 

Dr. Joyce founded a distinguished family in the Dublin 
Lyre-na-Grena, and it may be that his early wish to rest 
his head in the grave of his fathers has not been realized ; 
but whether it be in Glasnevin or Glenosheen, thousands 
of grateful readers in many lands will pray that “Irish 
earth may lie light upon his breast, and that the good 


God may have mercy on his soul.” M. Kenny, s.J. 


Light from the Kikuyu Controversy 


“Ow est-ce que le Tiers Etat?” asked the Abbé Sieyes in 
his famous pamphlet. We do not say that he answered the 
question rightly. But at all events he answered it clearly 
according to his own views, and so made the Revolution 
a reality. “What is the Church of England?” is a similar 
question. Many men of its member's have attempted an 
answer, but not all of them have answered clearly. The 
Kikuyu affair is bringing out new answers. These, when 
they come from Low Churchmen, such as the Dean of 
Canterbury, or from Broad Churchmen, such as the Dean 
of Durham, are clear enough. But, wonderful to say, 
such High Churchmen as Mr. Athelstan Riley are being, 
we might say, betrayed into at least momentary clearness. 

The two deans have no difficulty in showing that the 
Church of England has always recognized the orders of 
the non-episcopal Protestant bodies, and has communi- 
cated with them. They prove it, not from the acts of the 
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bishops of Edward VI and Elizabeth, but from those of 
such men as Andrewes, Cosin and Laud. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Athelstan Riley is not dismayed. He writes to the 
Times; “Now the question is not what the High Church 
Party ought to hold having regard to its spiritual ances- 
try, but what it does hold. For the purposes of my argu- 
ment I will make a present to the Dean of the Caroline 
<livines (who, indeed, have no serious theological rep- 
resentatives in the twentieth century ).” 

This is out and out plain speaking. It is true that in a 

subsequent letter he attempts to make things cloudy 
again by saying that the present of the Caroline divines 
was made for the sake of argument only; and that if the 
Dean of Canterbury can prove from them against him, he 
can draw from them proofs against the Dean, At most this 
only shows that the Caroline divines fell into self-contra- 
diction, a not uncommon fault among High Churchmen. 
What is most important in Mr, Athelstan Riley’s state- 
ment is the parenthesis, namely, that those divines have 
no serious theological representatives to-day. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century the High Church Party 
pinned its faith to the Caroline divines. They were its 
chief link with the past. One might close his eyes to the 
evident Lutheranism, or Calvinism, or Zwinglianism of 
their predecessors, since he could open his eyes to them 
and see in them the real Catholicism of the Church of 
England. Catholics and Low Churchmen alike pro- 
<laimed that the Tractarian movement was not founded 
on the Caroline divines, nor even supported by them. Its 
authors had looked back into antiquity and had looked 
across to Rome, and had drawn from both sources the 
matter of a system of doctrine the Church of England 
had never known. The Caroline divines were a kind of 
afterthought. Detached passages from their writings 
were used judiciously to support the theory that the new 
Tractarianism was the old doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, preserved wonderfully, notwithstanding the Eliza- 
bethans, heirs of Cranmer, Hooper, Latimer, Ridley, and 
their fellows, and the Georgians, worse, if possible, than 
they. Many discovered the theory to be false, and so 
came into the Catholic Church: those who remained in 
the Church of England clung to it to the end. 

Now, according to Mr. Athelstan Riley (and no one is 
better able to speak’ for modern High Churchmen) that 
theory is abandoned. He admits frankly that Tractarian- 
ism was an absolute novelty in the Church of England. 
“Its leaders taught him and his party to look back past 
the Reformation period to the serener atmos- 
phere of the Undivided Church, to regard with sympathy 
the major part of Christendom, our Catholic, though 
separated brethren of East and West. .” What- 
ever it gave to the Church of England it brought from 
without. Not a single one of its specific doctrines could 
be drawn from Church of England sources. On the 
contrary, as far as it was possible for a Church that has 
no teaching voice, the Church of England rejected them 
all; so that to-day, Mr. Athelstan Riley and his friends 





with all their Catholic doctrine, are but a party in a re- 
ligious body that comprehends every kind of heretic, giv- 
ing each an official standing at least as good as theirs. 
What justification does he find for his party? “They 
changed the face of the Church of England and stirred it 
to activity and life. They may have been all wrong in 
their theology, their history and their life. The point is 
that they were so extraordinarily successful.” 
It is success, then, that counts. The High Church 
clergy have valid orders, because they succeed. The 
High Church bishops are successors of the Apostles 
because the High Church clergy succeed. But is there 
no success outside the High Church party? Have its 
clergy orders and mission differing in any way from the 
Low and the Broad? There are two obvious explana- 
tions of their success. In the first place they are in a 
movement against the established order of the Church of 
England; and movement meatis activity, just as estab- 
lished order draws to repose. Every revolutionist is 
active. The revolutionists of the eighteenth century and 
of the nineteenth were extraordinarily active, while the 
followers of the old order were inclined to be quiescent. 
Moreover, they succeeded. They were more extraordi- 
narily successful than even the High Churchmen, for they 
did not remain a mere party, but got possession of the 
whole State. Their success was due to this that their 
doctrines appealed to men’s passions. And this brings us 
to the second reason of the success of the High Church 
party, and also explains why its success is incomplete 
after so many years. The doctrines it teaches are Cath- 
olic doctrines ; and these necessarily appeal to the highest 
aspirations of the human soul. That in the Church of 
England there is no reality beneath these doctrines, 
neither priesthood, nor sacrifice, nor absolution from sin, 
nor sacrament, other than that of baptism, which calls 
for no orders as essential to its administration, does not 
deprive those doctrines of their objective truth and their 
power over man’s souls. Hence the success. But men 
are not so easily moved in matters of the soul as in those 
that touch their material aspirations. Hence the partial 
success. Otherwise what is now but a mere party, clogged 
by its participation in all the errors of those it communi- 
cates with in the Church of England, might have cap- 
tured the whole Establishment; and in such case it could 
not have remained separated from the Catholic Church. 
The very existence of Anglicanism depends upon this, 
that it is a party and nothing more. The Church of Eng- 
land to-day is essentially what it was under Parker, and 
Grindal, Abbot and Sancroft, Tillotson and Herring. With 
so evident an explanation of existing facts High Church- 
men have no right to assume that through centuries in 
which, as Mr. Athelstan Riley admits at last, the essen- 
tials of Catholicity had no place in it, its Catholic char- 
acter was preserved in a way that would be little, if any- 
thing, short of miraculous, to be revivified by the im- 
portation from antiquity and from the Roman Church 
of doctrines it had rejected in its beginnings. 
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But Mr. Athelstan Riley is not the only Episcopalian 
of the High Church party speaking plainly to-day. We 
find the editor of the Living Church saying that the 
Catholicism of his denomination is unintelligible to 
Roman or Russian, because neither “can undérstand the 
Anglican policy of tolerating divergent doctrines within 
one communion.” The fact is that both understand it 
better than the editor of the Living Church. They under- 
stand that it is indeed mere policy and that it is a policy 
destructive of living faith. They understand, too, that 
“divergent doctrines” is not the proper expression. It 
should be “contradictory, mutually destructive doctrines.” 
They know, too, that “the Son of God was not It is and 
It is not,” and that the double voice is sufficient to prove 
that Episcopalianism is no part of His Church. They 
know that the function of the Church is to bear witness 
to the truth, and that the voluntary confession that it does 
not do so through policy, no matter what reasons may be 
brought to justify such a policy, must be understood to 
be a free acknowledgment that the Episcopal Church, 
wherever it be, is nothing but one of the many human 
sects. The Living Church thinks to free itself by quoting 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia”: “Anglican and Episcopal- 
ian theologies and catechisms give definitions which Cath- 
olics could accept.” But they also give definitions that 
Catholics could not accept. For the matter of that, the 
same testimony could be borne to Arian and Nestorian 


confessions of faith. Henry Woops, s.J. 


The Draining of the Zuyder Zee 


To imagine Holland as a marshy plain, a series of 
alternating lakes and bogs, the common draining ground 
of numerous rivers, would be grossly misrepresenting 
the actual topography of the country. A hundred years 
prior to the Christian era, when Celtic clans were still 
located on artificially constructed hillocks in the sur- 
rounding marshes, to be superseded later by Germanic 
tribes, what is now known as Holland might then have 
been aptly described as an extensive morass amid tur- 
bulent waters. But to-day Holland ranks as one of the 
best drained countries in the world, despite the fact that 
one-fourth of her soil lies from ten to twelve feet below 
the level of the sea. Her dykes and levees, aggregating 
1,500 miles in length, are famous the world over as 
model ramparts against the watery elements, as also is 
the network of her canals, all of which steadily converge 
toward a common outlet. 

Situated at the confluence of three mighty rivers: the 
Rhine, the Meuse and Scheldt, the adaptability of the 
region to military schemes strongly appealed to the 
sagacicus mind of Czesar. In the year 12 Bp. c. Drusus 
began to apply the former’s plans by _ construct- 
ing the first canal at Voorburg (Forum Hadriani). 
Thus several of the oldest cities in Holland, such as 
Utrecht (Ultra jectum), Duurstede (Dorestadium) date 


their origin from the first engineering works of Roman | 








times. Hardly anywhere could there be found a more 
striking instance of the constant encroachment of the sea 
and the great rivers of the mainland. The country has 
been actually wrested from the sea, its mighty forces 
being held in check by the ingenuity. and persistent 
efforts of the inhabitants who, under the circumstances, 
necessarily have developed into a people of daring navi- 
gators and skilful engineers. The coastline of Holland 
running south is protected by a narrow range of low 
sand dunes; northward it is guarded by an artificial sea 
wall made of stout wickerwork, earth and massive blocks 
of stone. But even more than against the inroads of the 
ocean the country has to be constantly on the alert 
against the encroachments of its numerous rivers. In spite 
of all that has been done floods occur periodically in the 
less securely protected districts. The most appalling of 
these took place in 1421, at De Biesbosch, or The Tules, 


_when eighty square miles of land, with some seventy 


small towns and villages, were entirely submerged, and 
100,000 people are said to have lost their lives. 

Most of the reclamation work in Holland has been 
accomplished since the sixteenth century. Between that 
period and the present upwards of a million acres, or 
nearly one-half the country’s acreage, have been added 
to the national possessions. The latest achievement in 
this line was the draining of the great Haarlem Lake in 
the fifties, when a vast watery waste was converted into 
a pleasing country, with several thriving towns and 
numberless prosperous farms. Being next to Belgium, 
the most thickly settled country in Europe, Holland’s 
steadily increasing population had to be continually look- 
ing for more elbow room and increasing means to sup- 
port life, and this economic condition, as in the past, is 
acting as a strong incentive at present for planning still 
further conquests. It is turning the public mind enthu- 
siastically in favor of the prodigious task of draining 
the Zuyder Zee. 

The sheet of water now known by that name was in 
Czsar’s time a comparatively small lake, and was desig- 
nated on the map as Lacus Flevo. Periodic floods of the 
first magnitude had gradually changed it about the time 
of the thirteenth century into an inland sea. The main 
break that formed it occurred above Den Helder, Hol- 
land’s northernmost city, opposite the island of Texel. 
Between these two points lies Marsh Diep, which is the 
channel that gives access to shipping coming from the 
German Ocean. A 

The Zuyder Zee to-day covers an area of 2,000 square 
miles, is eighty miles long by forty broad at its greatest 
width, while at its narrowest part opposite Enkhuizen, 
North Holland, and Stavoren, Friesland, the distance 
barely covers ten miles. The average depth amounts to 
but from ten to twenty feet. Four small islands, mostly 
inhabited by fisher-folk, dot the surface of the Zee, chief 
among which is Marken on the southeastern coast of 
North Holland, and but a couple of hours boat ride from 


Amsterdam. This islet, with its quaint folk and old- 
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fashioned surroundings, forms the chief point of attrac- 
tion for tourists from abroad and usually conveys the 
first impressions about Holland. 

The project of draining the Zee was first mooted as 
long ago as 1848, but not till 1878 was it taken hold of 
by the General Government. In 1886 the official Zuyder 
Zee Commission came into being, and its efforts have 
finally crystallized into the present plan of carrying out 
the original project gradually. The enterprise was 
strongly urged in the Queen’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament last September. It will be managed by the 
General Government, and will involve a first outlay of 
eighty million dollars, including the indemnification to 
be allowed the Zuyder Zee Fisheries for eventual loss of 
trade. A period of thirty years, it is calculated, will be 
required for the completion of the undertaking. By 
means of some 2,000 borings it has been ascertained 
that fully three-quarters of the soil to be reclaimed is 
well adapted to agriculture. Carried out to its full ex- 
tent the project will add to the national acreage upwards 
of half a million acres of fertile lands, capable of sup- 
porting 200,000 people, including 40,000 farmers and 
50,000 traders and artisans of every grade. Its paying 
possibilities may be further realized from its having been 
computed that while the present income derived from the 
Zuyder Zee Fisheries yearly amounts to about $800,000, 
the same area when drained is expected to yield an an- 
nual revenue of not less than $25,000,000. 

The Zuyder Zee from time to time has served as a 
theme for divers more or less poetic effusions. Even in 
foreign lands its tragic formation seems to have ap- 
pealed to the popular mind, as for instance, in England, 
where the name and fame of the Zuyder Zee have been 
popularized by one of Sir Henry Bishop’s songs. At home 
legend and folklore have naturally sprung up from its 
mobile waters, and chief among these is the story of “The 
Lady of Stavoren.” This little humdrum town on the 
Friesian coast of the Zee was in times long past a bust- 
ling port much frequented by shipping from all parts, 
and among its great merchants in those days none is said 
to have excelled in wealth a certain dame named Rich- 
bertha. Her ships to the number of more than a hundred 
sailed the farthest seas and brought to her stores the 
choicest products of every land and clime. Her wealth 
growing apace it ultimately turned the woman’s head. 
Having at her beck and call the treasures of the East 
and West, but nevertheless craving for more, she one 
day ordered one of her captains to set out across the 
seas and fetch her what he would consider as surpassing 

in value anything hitherto amassed in her stores. In due 
time the staunch ship returned safely to the harbor of 
Stavoren laden with a cargo up to Her gunwales. “And 
what didst thou bring me, good captain?” asked Dame 
Richbertha in glee. “An it please your ladyship,” the cap- 
tain replied, “I brought grain from the Baltic coast, the 
most valued and needful product of any land or clime.” 


and shaking with anger she exclaimed: “Thou fool, an it 
is but common wheat.”’ “Which side of the vessel didst 
thou take it on?” “On the starboard side,” came the 
reply. “Then,” screamed the furious woman, “throw it 
over again on the port side.” The story goes that the 
grain thus wantonly dumped into the harbor in time be- 
gan to sprout; the restless waves of the Zuyder Zee grad- 
ually heaped the sand about its roots, till finally the 
spacious harbor was totally blocked, and with that the 
wealth and prosperity of the once opulent port of 
Stavoren departed. At low tide, so runs the report, the 
neighboring sandbanks still show a growth as of sprout- 
ing grain, whence they are popularly known as: Het 
Vrouwe zand, or Lady-Shallows. ¥. S: 


Robespierre 


The old Babylonians, Assyrians and Egyptians were 
accustomed to represent their gods and demi-gods with 
human bodies, but with the heads of bulls, tigers, vul- 
tures, crocodiles and the like—or vice versa—the purpose 
being to impress on the people the moral characteristics 
of those personalities. The world is now returning to 
that peculiar kind of art, at least in certain places. Thus 
it is proposed to erect a statue in Saint-Ouen, a town on 
the banks of the Seine, not far from Paris, in honor of 
one of the greatest scoundrels that ever disgraced hu- 
manity, Maximilien-Marie-Isidore de Robespierre. The 
artist will not put on the statue the head of a tiger or a 
vulture or a crocodile, apparently because that feature 
would be superfluous, as the traits of those three creatures 
are cut deep in the picture that history gives us of Maxi- 
milien-Marie-Isidore de Robespierre. 

The purpose of this new monument is probably to per- 
petuate the memory of the greatest academic or scientific 
socialist or anarchist that ever lived, and be at the same 
time an offset to the statues of Marat and Danton who 
were professedly practical and militant in their work of 
destruction. None of the three had any constructive 
power. We shall thus have a complete gallery of the 
chief propagators of the political and economic philos- 
ophy so much in evidence at the present time. 

To begin with Marat. According to Taine he was 
simply “a homicidal maniac.” For him all human rights 
are based on human needs, and a hungry man need not 
hesitate to kill the man who had the food. Indeed, he 
could not only eat the food but eat the man from whom 
he took it. “It is an eternal truth” he assures us, “that 
the most deadly enemy of the people is the government.” 
In September 1792, when addressing the Conseil de la 
Commune, he asked leave to chop off 40,000 heads “to 
assure public tranquillity.” Six weeks later the demand 
rose to 270,000. 

Danton who next appeared amid the horrors of the 
Revolution was not a fool like Marat, but a brigand, with 
a remarkable aptitude for politics. His only equal or 





The answer made her fall into a paroxysm of rage, 


superior in that respect was Mirabeau. Robbery and 
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assassination were included in his batch of dogmas, 
though commonly they were kept like a knife in its sheath. 
When needed, however, the blade was exhibited. He had 
the face of a cyclops, the gestures of an exterminator, 
the voice of a tocsin that sounds an alarm for a riot, and 
his words were as foul as they were sonorous. 

Robespierre was the opposite of both Marat and Dan- 
ton. He was perpetually boasting of being “the incor- 
ruptible,” “the irreproachable.” He was always faultlessly 
dressed, his wig well powdered, his manners correct, his 
tone dogmatic, his style studied but without brilliancy or 
show. He was always soaring in empty abstractions, 
always astride of vague generalities which he called prin- 
ciples and incapable of descending to anything practical. 
Danton said of him that he was about “able to cook an 
egg.” He had also the advantage of being very young 
and inexperienced. He inaugurated with theatrical pomp 
the worship of the Supreme Being and was forever prat- 
ing about morality. But the Supreme Being was himself, 
and the morality of an act was decided by its being in 
favor of or against Robespierre. He was with all his 
refinement and affectation what the French call a 
cutstre, that is, an individual whose mind is empty but 
swollen, and who because his mouth is full of words 
fancies his mind is full of ideas ; who juggles with phrases 
and who deceives himself while ruling others. 

In spite of this affectation of morality and belief in the 
Supreme Being, in spite of his platitudinous philosophy 
about the rights of man and the sovereignty of the 
people whose wrongs he was perpetually deploring, and 
whose martyr he professed to be, and which he declared 
to be almost divine, he was nevertheless guilty of more 
horrible bloodshed than either Danton or Marat. In 
many ways, but chiefly in his enactment and enforcement 
of what is called the loi du 22 prairial, massacres became 
so general that his own sanguinary associates rose against 
him, shot him like a dog and before he died dragged him 
to the guillotine. He was then only 37 years of age. 

Apart from the political and sociological warning con- 
tained in this terrible story, there is an added interest for 
us Americans in the fact that all three of these monsters 
were ardent admirers and disciples of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, whose pedagogical principles are being intro- 
duced into our public schools as being the best adapted 
for the training of the present generation. 


An American Suffrage Bomb 


The Women Suffrage Party organization of one of the 
New York districts recently held an “Authors’ Evening” at 
the Cooper Union. Among the speakers were such choice 
spirits as Mr. Arturo Giovannitti, the sabotage champion 
and poet laureate of the I. W. W. The latter’s reputa- 
tion, however, was seriously endangered and his star 
almost totally eclipsed by the brilliancy of Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens, who even elicited a gracious smile, we are told, 
from Miss Elizabeth Freeman, of English prison fame. 
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“If Il was treated as the women in England are,” he 
gallantly vociferated, “I should dynamite something be- 
sides buildings.” 

Coming nearer home he told his audience, according 
to reports, that if the women really want the franchise 
and are prepared to work for it, they should not hesitate 
as to methods. “Let them destroy buildings, let them 
destroy anything they want to destroy!” Who indeed 
could object to so reasonable a solution of the question ? 
Particularly he desired that American women should take 
their lesson from labor. By labor, however, he meant 
only the McNamara type, and something worse. 
“Labor,” he said, “may have to kill some one to get what 
it wants, and the women must try to understand.” All 
forms of force, he finally assured them, are wrong, but 
they “all are necessary.” We are not told of any panic 
that ensued, but only that the meeting was a success! 

Mr. Steffens, is likely to achieve the immortality he 
desires—that of the charcoal artist who inscribes his name 
in public places. But woman suffrage will meet with a 
serious reverse when it makes itself the yoke-fellow of 
Socialism and sabotage. We have “advanced” indeed a 
great way in our retrogression towards barbarism when 
such language, inciting to incendiarism and murder, can 
be freely used in an assembly consisting mainly of Ameri- 
can “ladies.” 


The Problem of Man’s Origin 


Old teeth and broken shin bones and cracked skull caps 
are very interesting relics, but they scarcely form a con- 
vincing argument for a complete evolutionary process or 
hypothesis or theory. The problem of evolution is not 
concerned chiefly with paleontology or biology or any 
other purely physical science.- The great crux of the 
question lies in another place. So true is this, that even 
if a “missing link” ever be found, there will yet remain 
unsolved the greatest problem of all, the origin of sen- 
tient, rational, virtuous man. 

Similarity of skeletons will not account for the origin 
and nature of sensation. Cranial capacities will not throw 
light on thought. Bones and muscles and fibres and 
nerves and chemical action and reaction will never ex- 
plain the angelic purity and heroic self-sacrifice of godly 
men. The haunting sense of the infinite which fills men’s 
souls will not disappear at the sight of a supposedly an- 
cestral ape. The spontaneous, continual longing for a 
something higher, which seems to belong to man by na- 
ture, cannot be explained away by a chemical formula. 

If man be of the brute, why is he not of the brute, 
brutish? Whence the shame at sin? Whence the glimpse 
of God in the very act of sin? Whence the hot tears, the 
heartburnings, the misery consequent on crime? If man 
be of the brute, why does nature punish him so inexor- 
ably, so dreadfully for acts which are part of the very 
nature of the brute? He has not sinned against nature; 
and nature is never unjust in her retributions. 
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Surely it is time to place this problem of evolution 
where it chiefly belongs, to wit: in the realm of morals 
and metaphysics. Scientific studies are diverting and use- 
ful in the extreme. No hindrance should be put in their 
way. Let nook and cranny and angle be explored, so that 
every extant bone may be gathered into our laboratories 
and classified and put into the proper places in a thousand 
and one skeletons. When the work is finished, the 
laborious scientists will have but made the trimmings for 
the garment. The garment will have escaped their notice. 
The problem is unsolved, untouched. Man’s higher 
faculties call for an explanation. That explanation lies 
beyond physical science, in the bosom of God, who put 
into man the breath of life and continues to breathe over 
the surface of his soul. 





A New York magistrate forbade the exhibition of 
<ertain films which he held to be immoral. The exhibitor 
pleaded that they had been approved as most powerful 
incentives to morality by the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst and 
the Y. M. C. A. That ought to have settled the matter 
at once and forever. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Coming General Elections in Spain 


Maprip, January 8, 1914. 

In anticipation of the general elections, which, as an- 
nounced, will take place late in March next or early in 
April, the workers in the different political parties are 
feverishly active in the preparations which éach party 
hopes will make certain its triumph at the polls. Among 
them all, however, no one has entered upon the campaign 
with greater ardor and intensity than our late President 
of the Council, Count de Romanones, who announces his 
purpose to visit every province in the kingdom for a round 
of speech-making in explanation and in defence of the 
policies of the Liberal party. 

This project of the Count offers a novel interest to 
us in Spain; it is too characteristically “English” or 
“Yankee” to have, as you say yourselves, yet “caught on” 
with us. In Spain it has thus far been undreamed of that 
an ex-President of the Council of Ministers or any other 
chief of one of the dynastic parties should appear before 
the people of the country in direct and personal propa- 
ganda of his party tenets. Hitherto we have been accus- 
tomed to consider such a course as an undignified de- 
parture from the proper poise and gravity looked for in a 
statesman. Those among us who have been deemed wor- 
thy of exalted place in the government of the country, 
would have been thought unmindful of the established 
conventions had they been seen to appear at popular mass 
meetings or to ascend the platform to defend their po- 
litical creed or to outline their policies. But Count de 
Romanones pays little heed to conventions ; ignoring the 
prejudices of centuries he has become a wanderer, flitting 
from town to town and from hamlet to hamlet, and every- 
where scattering the seed of his party’s doctrines and 
principles. 

I have nothing to say in criticism of the journeyings of 
the head of the Liberal party. On the contrary I believe 








his innovation to be a thoroughly democratic and practical 
one, and I should gladly see his procedure imitated by all 
those among us who aim to play a part in directing the 
affairs of the nation. Unhappily I find myself unable to 
say the same with regard to the principles of the platform 
advocated by the ex-President of the Council as he hur- 
ries up and down the country. The utterances of Count 
de Romanones before a recent gathering of his followers 
and friends in Saragossa afford one an exact measure of 
the inconsistency and fickleness and of the lack of decent 
soberness of purpose characteristic of the man, as they 
clearly outline, as well, the dangers with which Catholics 
in Spain will find themselves surrounded, if this politi- 
cian succeeds in forcing himself upon them anew, 
whether in high or low place. 

His antecedents are well known. He has staked all 
to satisfy his ambition to attain the Presidency of the 
Council. One remembers how, a few months before the 
assassination of Canalejas, during a speech at Santander, 
he arraigned the Liberal party for its grievous error in 
permitting its then leaders to drag it into conflict with the 
Church and to arouse the hostility of Catholics against it 
by the anti-religious character of the legislation favored 
by Canalejas. “The clerical problem,” such was the 
claim then advanced by the Count, “is a fiction in Spain. 
Clericalism does not exist in Spain, and the anti-clerical 
policy pushed to the front by Canalejas is both an absurd 
and a dangerous one for our party. Our country is essen- 
tially a Catholic.one. The sectaries among us form but 
an inconsiderable and negligible minority, and it is a gross 
folly, remembering this, to waive aside the just protest 
of Catholic Spain and to rule the land in a way to please 
this minority.” 

Such were the sentiments of Count de Romanones in 
Santander in the late summer of 1912. The assassination 
of Canalejas a few months later opened for the Count 
the way to the Presidency, the goal of long aspirations, 
and his actions after assuming the premiership and 
since have been in flat discord with his utterances on 
that summer evening. His policy has been undisguisedly 
that of an anti-religious sectary, and his attempt to ex- 
plain his right-about-face as a sequence of our strained 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See has been vain. 
To-day, in Saragossa, the head of the Liberal party an- 
nounces his purpose, in case he be called upon to head the 
Cabinet, to introduce measures still more radically anti- 
clerical than those he has thus far denounced. Some of 
these, he tells us, are the secularization of the cemeteries, 
freedom of worship, the laicization of the public schools 
and other reforms so called. 

To what is due this marvelous change from Santander 
to Saragossa, from the summer of 1912 to the winter of 
1913? It is not hard to explain the somersault. Mel- 
chiades Alvarez, the leader of the Reform party, has 
within the last few months been winning a foothold in 
the land and, as things look, he will be stronger. Just 
now he, too, is “stumping” the country in the interest of 
his program of secularization and laicization. It is not 
difficult to grasp the situation resulting. The greater the 
influence won by Alvarez the greater the danger that the 
Liberal party may veer about to his standard, and what 
will then become of Romanones and his power and lead- 
ership? Romanones means to run no risks. Therefore his 
present assurance to the country that the politico-religious 
program advocated by Melchiades Alvarez contains no 
single demand not already incorporated in his own, and 
that in consequence there is no raison d’étre for the 
Reform party. The whole explanation rests just here. 
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There is a competition between these two anti-clericals, 
the goal of their striving being to see which of the two 
shall go furthest in his radical promises in order to 
attract the sympathy and votes of the Republicans and 
Socialists. 

But you will ask: “What are you Spanish Catholics 
doing? What counter measures are you bringing to bear 
to offset this propaganda? What means do you propose 
to use to save your country from the dangers your own 
words forecast for the morrow?” Unhappily, the Cath- 
olics of Spain are doing just what they have long been 
doing. They are standing idle with arms folded and 
apparently indifferent to every new turn of the wheel. 
The Catholics of Spain, as always, are making no at- 
tempt to organize, to prepare to defend themselves—nay, 
worse, they are divided among themselves over ancient 
petty and foolish jealousies and policies. 

The Integrist party is now a lifeless thing, its ac- 
tivity long since spent and exhausted, The Jaimist party, 
in itself numerous and powerful, is the victim of the 
rivalries and dissensions that divide its chiefs and district 
leaders. Don Jaime himself, to all appearances, is little 
concerned over the fate of his partisans; and meantime 
there are not a few of his followers who are disturbed as 
to the morrow’s prospects. ‘“‘What shall become of the 
Traditionalists,” they ask themselves, “and to whom shall 
the followers of the legitimist banner turn, if, as many 
of us fear, the legitimist branch of the Spanish royal 
house is to end with Don Jaime?” 

As regards the rest of the Catholic body of Spain, of 
those, namely, who are neither Integrist nor Jaimist in 
sympathy, one must admit that they are a disorganized 
lot. Some hesitate between Dato and Maura, others find 
a certain limited strength in the Centres of Social Defence 
and similar societies recently called into being. But all 
of these bodies are alike helpless in that they lack a 
definite, coherent policy, an effective and stable organi- 
zation, above all, a leader whose valor is incontestable 
and whose prestige and influence every one must allow. 

Such is the lamentable situation in which we find our- 
selves. Speaking in all sincerity, one must confess that 
the Catholics of Spain are fast losing ground in the po- 
litical struggle that is on. Each election finds us weaker 
than the last. Each new Ministry pays less attention to 
us, or rather hears our demands with greater indifference 
and with more disregard. Is this because of the paucity 
of our numbers, or because we have few among us of 
high intelligence, broad culture and genuine worth? No, 
indeed. Rather it is for lack of intelligent and strong 
organization; it is because we are in a constant state of 
bickering among ourselves. I do not say this regarding 
our religion, or regarding the fundamental and substantial 
principles of Catholicism—in these we are united; but 
we are terribly disunited in the petty, secondary things 
of policy. And the reason is clear: We have neglected, 
unhappily, to heed and to fulfil the express desire of the 
Holy See concerning the attitude all true Catholics in 
Spain should adopt in the matter of their political action 
as citizens of the country. 

The special folly of the Catholic parties, more particu- 
larly of the Integrist and the Jaimist, is that they have 
for years back stood for a mere negative policy, they have 
allowed themselves to remain content with mere formal 
protestation against established custom and against every 
Ministry that has been formed. To tear down, to destroy, 
to deny—this is the sum tota! of their efficiency. “All or 
nothing” has been their principle and their party-cry. 
Their one positive feature has been an always senseless 














and frequently bitter attack upon those Catholics who, 
without abating a jot or tittle of their Catholic principles, 
felt it to be a wise policy to take part in the public affairs 
of their country and to use whatever personal influence 
they may wield to shape these according to Catholic 
standards. 

This, to my mind, is one of the principal causes of the 
present deplorable status of us Catholics. If I may say 
what I think with all clearness, the full strength of the 
Catholic body, sinking all petty differences, should find 
the present an excellent opportunity to join hands with 
Maura and to lend him the full measure of their assist- 
ance in the opposition he leads to the ruinous policy of 
his Liberal and Republican adversaries. It may be ob- 
jected that Maura does not realize the ideal of the truly 
practical Catholic; that his policy carries now and then 
more than a suggestion of the tendencies of the Liberal 
doctrinaire. But, granted that Sefor Maura is not ex- 
actly a Rossi, the Minister of Pius IX, who was mur- 
dered by the paid assassins of Young Italy; granted that 
he is not a Garcia Moreno, the President of the Republic 
of Ecuador, who, too, was struck down out of hatred to 
religion and the Church; yet no one will deny that he 
represented, and does represent, administrative probity 
and integrity ; that his policy embodies submission to the 
Holy See and respect for the Catholic conscience; and 
that he shows sincere reverence for religious principle. 
Should not all these good qualities prevail with Catholics 
and inspire them with the purpose to join with Maura 
and to labor within the lines now established to prove to 
the Crown that Catholics have a responsible organization ? 

Unfortunately they have not done so; on the contrary, 
political passion has driven many Catholics to a really 
lamentable extreme. They will have nothing to do with 
Maura; they affirm that the Conservatives are, if any- 
thing, worse than the Liberals. And proclaiming this 
they, unhappily, fail to recognize the fact that they are, 
at least indirectly, favoring the plans of the Left against 
Maura and his policy, and that they give occasion to the 
King to look upon the ancient chief of the Conservative 
body as a dangerous man. 

The consequence will be this: Catholics, removed 
from all opportunity -for official action, knowing no 
unity of strength or purpose, or organization or dis- 
cipline, wasting their forces in petty strife among them- 
selves and divided by internecine dissensions, can have 
no hope that in the coming Cortes they shall hold a rep- 
resentation corresponding to their numbers and to their 
abilities ; they can have no hope to see in the legislative 
hall of Spain a strong and stout-hearted body ready to 
wage their fight against the policies which the sectaries 
openly threaten aginst them. NorgBerto TorcAL, 


The Fight for the Nuns 


Paris, January 7, 1914. 

Some months ago the attention of the readers of 
AMERICA was drawn to the movement set on foot by 
some leading Catholic members of the Municipal Council 
of Paris, with the object of restoring the nursing Sisters 
to their places in the public hospitals of the city. M. de 
Puymaigre, who started the movement, was ably sup- 
ported by another Councillor, M. Alpy, when, only a few 
days ago, he brought the question forward at a meeting 
of the Municipal Council. With much good judgment, 
he left the religious point of view aside and argued, in 
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the name of liberty, that it was not fair that the rich | authorities that he quotes generally belong to the medical, 


should be free to choose between religious or lay infir- 
marians, whereas the poor, who cannot pay, must needs 
go to the Government hospitals, whence the Sisters have 
been expelled. All the public and free hospitals in Paris 
are now served by lay nurses. The hospitals in the hands 
of religious are private, built and endowed by Catholics, 
and in them payment is demanded. When M. Waldeck 
Rousseau, some years ago, and M. Clémenceau, quite 
lately, had to undergo a serious operation, they elected to 
be taken to nursing homes directed by nuns, but the un- 
fortunate people, deprived by these anti-clerical politi- 
cians of the services of the Sisters, cannot, for want of 
means, have recourse to their care though, like M. Wal- 
deck Rousseau and M. Clémenceau, they would like to 
do so. 

The arguments of the Catholic Municipal Councillors, 
their eloquent pleading in the name of liberty, had an 
effect upon their colleagues in spite of the hostile attitude 
of the Prefect of the Seine, M. Delaunay, who was 
present at the debate and who took part with the oppo- 
nents of the nuns. 

M. Alpy gave the matter a practical shape by the 
following suggestion’: He proposed that, instead of the 
seven Government hospitals that now exist in Paris, four- 
teen should be created, that is to say that each hospital 
should have two separate divisions, absolutely inde- 
pendent of each other, one of which should be served by 
nuns, the other by lay nurses. He holds that the poor, 
as well as the rich, ought to be able to choose their sick 
nurses. They can only do so if the services of the nuns 
are freely given, as they were when the Government 
hospitals were directed by them. He reminded his hear- 
ers that, at a time when equality was so much talked of, 
the poorest citizens had the right of which MM. Wal- 
deck and Rousseau and Clémenceau had once made use, 
in spite of their anti-clericalism, of appealing to the Sis- 
ters’ care. He further pointed out that his proposal 
could not be rejected on the ground of expense, each 
lay nurse costing 1,200 francs a year, while the Sisters 
received only 200 francs—six times less! 

Although M. Alpy’s proposal was rejected in the mjdst 
of violent protestations of the anti-clerical Councillors, 
the battle was not entirely lost. M. Galli, another Coun- 
cillor, took up the matter. He enjoys great influence in 
the Council, and he successfully carried a motion that 
certain funds should be placed by the city of Paris at the 
disposal of the private hospitals that are directed by the 
nuns, on condition that they should admit, free of cost, 
paupers, who prefer the nuns to lay nurses. As M. Alpy 
observed, this is an incomplete result, but it is a begin- 
ning, a happy omen for the future end, we may trust, the 
first step towards the return of the Sisters to the posts 
whence they were ruthlessly expelled. 

That popular feeling is in favor of the Alpy and Puy- 
maigre campaign is a certain fact, of which proofs may be 
gathered daily. An excellent booklet, published by M. 
Jean Domin, a journalist at Marseilles, called “Les /n- 
firmiéres laiques,” is full of information on the subject. 
Speaking of lay nurses, he immediately makes an excep- 
tion in favor of the Red Cross nurses, women of the 
world or professionals, whose self-devotion is equal to 
that of the nuns and whose training is sometimes more 
up to date. These do excellent work, and their devotion 
equals their efficiency. But when he speaks of the or- 
dinary nurses in the public hospitals, rough women who 

are untrained and underpaid, M. Domin relates facts 
that are harrowing. He gives dates and places, and as the 





not the clerical world, their testimony is all the more valu- 
able. After perusing his booklet, it may be said safely 
that, with few exceptions, the men and women who re- 
placed the nuns in the Government hospitals are care- 
less, corrupt and grasping; they look upon their calling, 
not as a vocation, but as a means of earning their bread, 
and they eke out their insufficient salary by every means 
in their power, The poor complain that every small ser- 
vice that is rendered them in the hospitals has to be 
recognized by a gift of pennies, otherwise they are not 
waited upon and left in wart of the most necessary care. 
M. Jean Domin belongs tc the south of France, where 
the movement for the restoration of the nursing Sisters 
is particularly active. At Toulouse, for instance, the 
medical men belonging to the Assistance publique, a Gov- 
ernment institution, have addressed a long report to the 
Municipal Council of the city. In it these men, who speak 
merely in the name of justice and humanity, point out the 
grave evils that are the consequence of the expulsion of 
the nuns from the Maisons de charité. Here they for- 
merly distributed to the poor the food and remedies that 
were paid for by public funds; they were, in fact, the dis- 
pensers of charity, through whose hands the wealthiest 
citizens assisted their poor brethren. They filled their 
mission with scrupulous attention and devoted self- 
sacrifice, and since their expulsion, say the Toulouse 
doctors, the poor and sick are neglected, confusion reigns 
in the establishments that prospered under their care. 
All these testimonies, those especially that come from 
non-Catholic medical men, powerfully back up the Mu- 
nicipal Councillors of Paris in their campaign. They 
have not, as yet, achieved success, but it is something to 
have started a movement that appeals to the public and 
that, in the space of a few months, has drawn forth so. 


many expressions of support and sympathy. n a 
. DE C. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
The Hindu Women 


The Catechist Sisters of Mary Immaculate are toiling 
in a newly created diocese, the headquarters of which is 
for Brahmans a most sacred place, boasted of as “the 
Benares of South India”—four million Hindus sur- 
round them. In such a mission every kind of institu- 
tion, whether educational or charitable, is to be pro- 
vided, whereas, on the other hand, any, kind of self- 
support is actually out of question. 

Schools, orphanages, dispensaries, poor-house, lepers’ 
asylum, zenana works, are already running. An indus- 
trial school is now contemplated as a sheer necessity, but 
there is no money for it. Therein all the young con- 
verts, and would-be converts, orphans, destitute women, 
will learn to work and earn a decent livelihood. Fur- 
thermore, the school would be a home for other girls 
whose life has been forever blighted by the hard laws 
of Hinduism, v. g., the outcastes, the widows, the child- 
widows, who will never know the joys of a family in 
wedlock. The Brahman widow thinks she is accursed 
and brings a curse, or at least bad luck, on all who are 
associated with her. The school would provide for all 
the means to escape from a life of sin, the right means 
to lead a pure life. About fifty girls are already of age 
to undergo some training, and as soon as it is possible 
to start the school many others will join. 
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An Odious and Stupid Bill 


Che fairness and intelligence of the distinguished 
body of men who the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts has just been flouted by the filing of a bill 
which is apt to arouse both merriment and indignation. 
The measure consists of The first of 
these empowers the Governor to appoint five men and 


compose 


three sections. 


five women to inspect public and private institutions in 
the Commonwealth, “including hospitals, almshouses, 
houses of detention, reformatory institutions, convents, 
nunneries, asylums, seminaries and schools maintained 
by religious bodies.’”” The second section empowers the 
commission to visit all these institutions at pleasure, “to 
investigate the condition and treatment of the inmates, 
and to receive any complaints which they may desire to 
make.” The visits are to be unannounced. No hint is 
to be given of them beforehand. The last part of the 
bill ordains that “any officer, agent, employee or other 
person refusing to permit the visits and investigations 
provided for, or in any way hindering or interfering with 
the members of the commission, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not less than six months.” This is the sub- 
stance of the new bill. 

Such a measure does scant courtesy to the intelligence 
and liberality of those who framed it, and scanter cour- 
tesy to the intelligence and liberality of the Senate 

the noble of the Commonwealth. It 
in direct violation of the natural It runs 
counter to the fundamental and inalienable right to a 
form of liberty which Americans prize most highly. At 
any hour of the day or night a meddlesome commission 
can intrude on the sacred privacy of decent, God-fearing 


and people 


law. 


1s 


people to ply them with impertinent questions about | 


matters with which no Christian State concerns itself. 
The object of law is not to destroy legitimate peace and 
happiness. Law should promote both. This measure 
provides for the destruction of both. It puts whole 


classes of people at the mercy of anyone notin sym- 
The bill 


pathy with their lofty aspirations and ideals. 











is so loosely drawn that no limit is set to the investiga- 
tion of the commission. The very privacy with which 
no self-respecting man or woman will tolerate interfer- 
ence, is desiroyed by a sentence which permits the 
invasion of a convent at any hour of the day or night. 
Should any of the victims take affront at such unwar- 
ranted impudence, he or she would be marched off to jail 
for a stay of six months. Moreover, the home of refined, 
educated ladies is classed with prisons and reforma- 
tories. The ladies themselves are to be subjected to the 
treatment accorded to the worst class of criminals. Hap- 
pily these ladies have fathers and brothers in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Of course, the bill will never become a law. If it does 
it will be declared unconstitutional. Those who framed 
it never intended that it should become a law. They are 


simply endeavoring to embarrass the Executive. But 
what about the fair name of the Commonwealth? Will 


they not respect even this? 


Give the Metropolis its Due 


The city of New York has attained, with much fame, 
not a little notoriety. When in times of political excite- 
ment it becomes the interest of one party to put the 
burden of all crimes upon the other its wickedness is 
flaunted through the earth, and even London and Paris 
are scandalized. It has six millions of heterogeneous 
people in its area and environs, among them adventurous 
and turbulent incomers from other places, and occasional 
violence and infractions of law are to be expected. It 
has also many newspapers, each with a multitude of 
newsgatherers, who are wont to look on violations of 
the regular order as news par excellence. The “story” is 
the thing, and when this is featured sensationally under 
glaring captions, the paper is sold, and often the city’s 
reputation along with it. The millions who rise, work, 
pray, play, and retire without having violated any ordin- 
ance, the myriad of generous individual givers and 
helpers, and the numerous organized societies and bodies 
that are active in relieving the needy and diseased and 
doing good unobtrusively, are all as mute inglorious Mil- 
tons to the reporters. Such are not deemed good “copy.” 

Yet all these and kindred benevolences go on here on 
a scale probably unparalleled, and the average citizen who 
walks through the avenues and parks and the marts of 
commerce and rides on the crowded cars seldom witnesses 
even slight infringements of public order, and finds the 
custodians of the law eminently efficient. The reporter 
when off duty will tell you the same tale, and sometimes 
you can read it between the lines of his official story. 

The intense cold of January 14 and 15 prompted some 
persons to send small sums to the Sun for relief of the 
distressed, and the reporters sallied forth to dispense it. 
They had difficulty at first in finding qualified recipients, 
and had to seek them in such places as the Mission 
homes—Catholic, secular, Salvation Army, etc.,—and the 
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Municipal lodging houses, where at least shelter is pro- 
vided. There was need, of course, and the money was 
ultimately expended; but a few hundred dollars went a 
long way, and one gathers from the story that if, amid an 
immense population in a not very prosperous season, 
intense cold involves much distress, it also finds generous 
charity, organized and individual, ready and, as a rule, 
competent to meet it. The reporters had hardly touched 
the fringe of the question. In each of a hundred 
parishes immeasurably more aid was given that night— 
in money, clothes, food, lodgings, personal assistance— 
than the newsmen had dispensed; and the givers were 
not making copy out of their dispensations. But much 
of it would make good copy, and if papers and reporters 
were to seek for such news instead of sin and crime, and 
set it forth as strikingly, their columns would be brighter, 
would give a truer picture of actual conditions, would 
stimulate to virtue instead of criminality, and would no 
longer defame the city from which they get their sus- 
tenance. 


Peter’s Legacy 


Peter Crafts of Brighton, Mass., the daily press an- 
nounces, has just fallen heir to $1,200 a year. Though in 
these days of multimillionaires that bequest cannot be 
considered a large one, still it will be amply sufficient, it 
seems, not only to keep the wolves from Peter’s door, 
but even to maintain him till the end of his days in down- 
right luxury. To prevent Peter, however, from squander- 
ing his income foolishly a family housekeeper has been 
made a trustee of the annuity and will receive $1,000 
herself, provided she sees that Peter has a pleasant home 
for the rest of his life, and is carefully protected from 
being annoyed by “children or boarders,”’ ' 

But perhaps we should have explained before this tha 
Peter Crafts, whom an opulent coal-dealer has now pro- 
vided for so generously, is only a pet dog. To such a 
legatee, $1,200 is of course a princely fortune. Happy 
Peter! Now that your proverbial day has gloriously 
dawned, make the most of it. Insist upon having the 
tenderest chops, the freshest biscuits, the most expensive 
condition powders in the market. Refuse to wear more 
than once any of the fashionable woolen coats that will 
be provided for you. Affect none but jewelled collars. 
Tolerate the company only of long-pedigreed fellow- 
canines. Keep a wary eye on your servants and on that 
trustee lest the funds that should be used to pamper your 
delicate body should be wickedly devoted to some other 
object. Shun as you would the plague the society of 
children and boarders. Last week, indeed, thousands of 
poverty-stricken boys and girls in our large cities shivered 
with cold, and multitudes of deserving poor were without 
the means of subsistence. But as the very thought of 
children and boarders. must be very distressing to you, 
particularly when the children lack warm clothing and 
the boarders need food, think not of them, Peter Crafts, 








nor of all the human misery your annual income could 
have relieved during the recent cold spell, but lie by your 
cozy fire and munch your biscuit for, beyond all question, 
you are having your day. 


Home Rule and Religion 


Now that we hear so much of the alleged fears of 
Orange and Unionist partisans that Protestants will be 
persecuted under Home Rule, “Two Irish Parliaments: 
A Contrast,” one of the penny publications of the Irish 
Catholic Truth Society, is particularly instructive and 
pertinent. In an authoritative and vigorous account of 
the proceedings of the only Irish Catholic Parliament 
that sat in Dublin, and of the Protestant Parliaments 
that succeeded it, the author shows from the acts of 
the former during the short period of James II, that the 
Irish Catholic legislators established equal religious lib- 
erty for all, and were not only just but generous to those 
who had been robbing and persecuting them up to the 
year of their assembling; but that the Protestant Parlia- 
ments that followed, reversing a solemn treaty, con- 
fiscated all Catholic lands, properties, rights and liber- 
ties, and penalized priests, people, religion and education 
with an ingenuity and continuity unparalleled. Mac- 
aulay lied fluently about the “Patriot Parliament,” the 
fitting title Thomas Davis gave his story of it; and 
those who are now ringing the changes on Irish Cath- 
olic persecution are his legitimate heirs, and also the 
interested beneficiaries of the Protestant Parliaments 
that plundered and persecuted the Catholic people of 
Ireland. 

The danger is rather the other way. The Catholic 
Parliament was more generous than justice or policy cie- 
manded ; and the Irish people since they won some con- 
trol of local affairs have been too often proving their 
“tolerance,” unnecessarily and unwisely, by giving to 
Protestants everything good that is going, out of all pro- 
portion to numbers or merits. Under free institutions 
office and emoluments should depend on qualifications 
for the duties to be discharged, and not on religious affili- 
ations. The mere fact that one is Catholic, Protestant 
or Jew should be neither bar nor recommendation in 
civic appointments or elective representation. There is 
no danger that Catholics will be over-represented in the 
Protestant parts of Ireland, or in England. ‘There are 
five or six Catholics in Parliament for two million 
British Catholics,.less than the number of Protestants 
that represent a mere handful of their coreligionists in 
the Catholic provinces of Ireland. In Ulster, wherever 
Protestants are in even a slight majority, Catholic ex- 
clusion from every public position is proverbial. This is 
certainly not a reason why Protestants there, as is now 
proposed, should have a larger representation than Cath- 
olics elsewhere. They are, of course, in no danger what- 
soever, except of being petted and indulged to their. 
detriment; but if they were, such provision would not 
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help them. Special privilege breeds friction and endan- 
qwers peace. It were better for all concerned that their 
legislators should eschew religious discrimination alto- 
gether and build on the lines of equal justice to all in 


legislation and administration, Catholics ask no more 


and should demand no less. 


“As They Are’’ Indeed! 


The George Junior Republic which was condemmed 
last month by the New York State Board of Charities 
was a sort of co-educational house of correction, where 
one might see, in the words of its now discredited 
founder, “boys and girls as they really are.” According 
to the investigators’ report, the Republic laid too much 
stress on the exposition and discussion of crime and this 
in turn generated crime. The January Catholic World, 
commenting upon this article of the report, makes the 
following wise observations : 

“Now, according to some modern educators, 
knowledge of evil and of the wretched consequences 
of sin will inevitably check the growth of evil and of 
sin. ‘Put before them the horrible results, show 
them the far-reaching evil effects, and they will halt. 
Paint the picture in all its horror, and anyone who 
sees will never again offend.’ The root fallacy of all 
this is that it forgets that if a man is ever to be virtu- 
ous, he must love virtue for itself. Vice has enough 
attraction in it to win him, and enough power to per- 
suade him that he can have the pleasure without the 
penalty. It is strong enough sometimes to win him, 
even though he knows he must pay the penalty. And 
the exposition of its power over our fellows does not 
help us to be any stronger. Rather does it furnish a 
cloak and an excuse for our own weakness. The 
members of the Junior Republic knew enough of 
vice—too much, says that unprejudiced Board—and 
thus they were made more vicious. Many of the 
men and women who have the charge of public in- 
struction might well take the lesson to heart.” 





Another reflection that is suggested by the disgraceful 
failure of the George Junior Republic is this: How 
readily these irresponsible “social-workers” are allowed 
by the authorities to secure complete control of young 
people on whom disastrous “reforming” experiments are 


made. 





The British Review for January contains an excellent 
historical defence of the rights of the French Canadian, 
from the pen of that well known writer on Catholic 
matters in Canada, Mr. F. W. Grey. The London Times 
praises it, and says that it makes clear that peace in 
Canada can be obtained only by the respecting of French 
Canadian “prejudices.” This unfortunate word throws 
a flood of light on the attitude of the English mind, even 
when friendly, showing how its sympathy goes out spon- 
taneously, not to the persecuted French, but to the Orange 
aggressor; and that if the former are to retain anything 
of their own, they are to do so by way of mere concession 











resting upon an intellectual conviction of its utility. Let 
us point out to the Times and to its readers that the 
cherishing by a people of its language, its customs, 
its religion, is not a prejudice, but an essential racial 
characteristic. When the language, the customs, the re- 
ligion are such as the French Canadians cling to, it be- 
comes a virtue. As soon as the English in Canada, as 
distinguished from the Orange minority, understand this, 
peace and harmony will not be far off. 





27ee 
The newspapers announce that Lord Brassey's yacht, 
the famous Sunbeam, made the voyage from Aden to 


Bombay, some 1,800 miles, under sail, in a little over 


ten days, and adds that Lord Brassey claims that this 
achievement has never been equalled. Perhaps he means 
that no vessel has ever sailed from Aden to Bombay in 
that time. He certainly cannot mean that no yacht ever 
sailed 1,800 miles in 10 days. We are not all of us too 
old to remember the ocean race of 1866, in which the 
Henrietta sailed from New York to Cowes, over 3,000 
miles, in exactly 14 days, and her competitors, the Vesta 
and the Fleetwing, arrived within a few hours later. 


LITERATURE 


“The New Universal Letter-Writer.” 


The reviewer found in his possession the other day a 
quaint little book published in 1800 by D. Hogan, Philadel- 
phia, and bearing on its title page the following lavish 
promises: “The New Universal Letter-Writer, or, Complete 
Art of Polite Correspondence: Containing a Course of In- 
teresting Original Letters, on the Most Important, Instruct- 
ive, and Entertaining Subjects Which May Serve as Copies 
for Inditing Letters on the Various Occurrences in Life; 
Particularly on Advice, Affection, Affluence, Benevolence” 
and some forty other virtues and abstractions, duly men- 
tioned in alphabetical order. A volume that so confidently 
engaged to teach the “complete art” of letter-writing must 
have enjoyed a wide vogue in this country early in the nine- 
teenth century. For surely in those veracious days there were 
no book-buyers sophisticated enough to doubt that the “New 
Universal Letter-Writer” was all that it professed to be. 
However, if any such there were, provided they once entered 
Mr. Hogan’s bookshop, we like to think that none emerged 
without a copy of this priceless volume in his hand. For the 
canny proprietor could doubtless prove conclusively that the 
“Letter-Writer’s” title-page, far from exaggerating, indicated 
but very imperfectly the riches stored in the book. 

The man who could read unmoved the model letters on 
Fidelity, Folly, and Friendship, or could peruse without en- 
thusiasm those treating of Modesty, Morality and “CEcono- 
my,” might perhaps master with dry eyes even the model 
epistles on Piety, Pleasure, Prodigality and Prudence. But 
he would surely draw out his purse when he found at the 
end of the “Universal Letter-Writer,” a quite indispensable 
“Set of Complimental Cards Suited to the various Occasions 
on which an extraordinary Degree of Politeness should be 
observed.” But, even if that imposing array of “complimental 
cards” should leave him cold and unresponsive, a look at 
the volume’s frontispiece would infallibly put an end to a 
shopper's hesitation and make him buy the book. 

The picture is that of a young man in the costume of 
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the eighteenth century who has just been studying, as is per- 
fectly obvious, the “Complete Art.” Quill in hand, he sits at 
a writing table with a rapt look on his face which clearly indi- 
cates that he is about to indite a series of letters that will 
set him on the high road to fortune and prosperity. For one 
will doubtless win him the heiress he has long been wooing; 
another will secure the happy issue of a business venture on 
which he has embarked; while a third will gain him the favor 
of a powerful statesman. He is already a made man, you 
might say, for his letters are sure to be such patterns of 
taste, judgment and persuasion that no one can withstand 
their appeal. Yet the humblest purchaser of the “New 
Universal Letter-Writer,” we must infer, holds the key to 
like successes. 

Suppose, for instance, that his finances are low. He has 
only to take up the “Complete Art,” turn to page thirty-three 
and find there a model letter “From a Young Person just 
out of his Apprenticeship to a Relation, requesting the Loan 
of a Sum of Money,” wherein he will learn how to end his 
appeal with such moving words as these: “If you will be 
so generous, Sir, as to complete the goodness you have al- 
ready begun, by lending me this sum, there is nothing shall 
tempt me to endanger your losing any part of it; nor shall 
anything ever make me forget the obligation. I am, Sir, your 
most obliged, and most obedient, humble servant.” No 
relative could be hard-hearted enough to refuse a loan to 
so resolute and respectful a young man as that. Or perhaps 
the student of the “Complete Art,” is contemplating an ad- 
vantageous marriage. Let him go on then a few pages fur- 
ther and read the “Letter from a Young Merchant in Phila- 
delphia to a Widow Lady in the Country,” where he will 
learn that the proper letter to write in those circumstances 
contains sentiments like the following: “I can only say, 
Madam, that I prefer you to all the young ladies I have 
seen, and if business continues to increase, I shall be greatly 
in want of one of your prudence to manage my domestic 
affairs. Be assured, Madam, that whatever time I can spare 
from the necessary duties of my profession, shall be de- 
voted to your company.” How admirably here is thrift 
seasoned with devotion! 

Model letters with such titles as “From a Young Gentle- 
man Clerk to a Merchant in Philadelphia, to his Father in 
the Country soliciting Pocket Money,” “From a Gentleman 
in England to his Son just arrived from Paris against servile 
complaisance and talkativeness,” “From a Young Lady 
after the Small Pox to her Lover” and long letters contain- 
ing exhaustive treatises on Happiness, Prejudice, Pride and 
the Immortality of the Soul, show how varied and compre- 
hensive is the character of the “New Universal Letter- 
Writer.” Though the lengthy captions that are often used 
will doubtless remind the reader of the explanations pre- 
fixed to many of Wordsworth’s sonnets, still there is great 
comfort in knowing under just what circumstances each letter 
was written. Modern students of the “Complete Art” can 
impart to their correspondence a rare, archaic charm by 
transcribing the lofty but stilted sentiments with which this 
eighteenth century volume abounds. Necessary changes are 
easily made. For instance, the singularly appropriate and 
incidentally inexpensive reflections to be found in a “Letter 
of Consolation to a Friend in Prison for Debt,” can be 
readily altered to meet the requirements of a letter to an 
Indigent Autoist Arrested for Violating the Speed Laws. 

Indeed it is a matter of surprise that some of our enter- 
prising publishers have not gotten out long before this, a 
revised, enlarged, and modernized edition of the “Universal 
Letter-Writer.” There is real need of such a book. The 
wide use of the telephone and the typewriter, the alarming 
diffusion of the picture postal, the rush and hurry of twen- 








tieth century life, and the lamentable decline in manners 
and breeding are threatening with utter extinction the “Art 
of Polite Correspondence.” The situation can be saved only 
by scattering broadcast a volume like the “Universal Letter- 
Writer.” Will none of our publishers spring into the breach? 
W. D. 





Magic, a Fantastic Comedy. By G. K. CHesterton. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

As a great number of our present-day novelists, versifiers and 
essayists also write plays, Mr. Chesterton could hardly be ex- 
pected to abstain forever from writing one. So here we have 
his “first play.” It is thoroughly Chestertonian, of course, in 
dialogue and developinent. The scene is laid in modern Eng- 
land. The characters are the stranger, a conjurer who really 
practises magic; the Rev. Cyril Smith, a Protestant minister of 
“the Christian Socialist sort”; Dr. Grimthorpe, a physician who 
“might have been a friend of Huxley's”; the Duke, who “though 
an ass, is a gentleman,” as “the present state of the peerage” 
makes it necessary for the author to explain; Patricia Carleon, 
a fairy-loving Irish maiden, the Duke’s niece; Morris Carleon, 
his Americanized nephew; and Hastings, the Duke’s secretary. 
Mr. Smith has just received from the inconsequential Duke 
fifty pounds for a new public house, and Dr. Grimthorpe. an- 
other fifty pounds for the league opposing the new public house, 
when the American nephew arrives and the conjurer comes in 
to give an entertainment. The latter by means of the black art 
makes a picture and a chair move and to the general consterna- 
tion turns blue a red light that shines over the doctor’s door. 
Morris, who is a blatant skeptic. grows delirious, and every- 
body is strangely affected by the supernatural powers that are 
felt to be working in the room. “I say this was done by a 
spirit,” cries out the conjuror to the minister. “The Doctor does 
not believe me. He is an agnostic and he knows everything. 
The Duke does not believe me; he cannot believe anything so 
plain as a miracle. But what the devil are you for if you don’t 
believe in a miracle? What does your coat mean, if it doesn’t 
mean that there is such a thing as the supernatural? What 
does your cursed collar mean, if it doesn’t mean that there is 
such a thing as a spirit?” The reality of the supernatural is the 
lesson of the comedy and the theme is handled, of course, with 
all of Chesterton’s keenness and wit. The necessary “heart in- 
terest” is supplied by the conjurer’s wooing of Patricia. As 
the play was successfully produced in London not long ago, we 
shall doubtless have it presented soon in this country. 

W.D. 





The Divine Twilight, Old Testament Stories in Scripture 
Language, Separated out, Set in Connected Order, and Edited 
with Notes for Catholic Children. By Rev. Cornettus Joserx 
Hoiianp, S.T.L. With a Preface by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Tuomas J. 
SHAHAN. Providence, R. I.: Catholic Scripture Texts So- 
ciety. 

A well made book of Old Testament stories for Catholic chil- 
dren has long been wanted. There is no reason in the world why 
our boys and girls should not be as familiar with the history of 
the Chosen People as many little Protestant children are. But 
mere digests and paraphrases of the Sacred Text will hardly 
do. The narratives should be heard or 1ead, as far as possible, 
in the very words of our Douay version. So just by transcribing 
the main incidents in the Old Testament, leaving out, of course, 
only what is unsuitable for children and what has no interest 
for them, an excellent story-book can be made. This Father 
Holland has done. For “The Divine Twilight” is composed of 
a selection of Old Testament narratives that cannot fail to de- 
light and impress the children, a profusion of good pictures are 
provided, while notes, maps and a pronouncing vocabulary are 
not lacking. The book deserves a wide circulation. 
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Modernism and Modern Thought. By J. M. Bampton, S.J. 
Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents. 
The author of these lectures deserves the sincere thanks 
of all who are interested in the welfare of souls. He has 
given us a book distinguished for clear thought and trenchant 
language. Though the lectures are popular, yet they do not 
lose thereby either in scholarship or brilliancy. Priest and 
layman will profit by a study of them. The main assertions 
of Modernism are compared with the dogmas of the Church 
and pitilessly exposed language which, though vigorous 
and pungent, lacks nothing in courtesy. The author scores 
many points, but none is more telling than his convincing 
proof that Modernism is not an attempt to reconcile dogma 
with modern thought, but rather a vain effort to make Cath- 
olicism harmonize with Kantianism. The effort eventuates 
in the destruction of Catholicism. Apropos of this, it might 
be remarked that the author would add to the value of the 
book by showing that Kantianism, despite its protests to the 
contrary, makes even a knowledge of phenomena impossible. 
Kant’s innate “modes” distort the appearances of objects. 
The man who wears dark blue glasses does not see objects 
as they are. The “modes” are dark blue glasses. Then, too, 
we venture to think that Father Bampton could have done 
nothing happier than expose in a sentence or two the nature 
of Kant’s “Practical Reason.” Those acquainted with the 
“Critique Practical Reason” know that this so-called 
faculty is not reason at all, but some kind of a blind, sensi- 
tive will which appears to sense God dimly, much in the 
way that a glow-worm senses heat and light. The vagaries 
of Schleiermacher and Ritschl show the dangers of such a 
These small shortcomings of the book are not 
At the most they are deficiencies which can be 


St 


in 


of 


doctrine. 
defects. 
remedied easily. 

Should the author contemplate a second edition, we would 
suggest the addition of a chapter on Modernism and Current 
English Literature. Much of our literature even of the 
lighter kind, is filled with the “spirit that dissolveth Christ,” 
in “vain 


the spirit of Modernism which finds expression 
babblings, profane novelties of word which some pro- 
fessing, have erred concerning the faith.” Rm. 3. “d. 





The following clipping may be of interest “to whom it may 
concern”: 

“Do you still take the —————- Magazine at your house?” 
a teacher asked a New York boy, mentioning one of the 
SEX-tette of big circulation. “Sure,” said the boy. “We 
take four copies—the one that father hides from sister and 
mother, the one that mother hides from sister and father, 
the one that hides from father and mother, and the 
one I’ve got in my room that none of them knows about.” 


sister 


The Month has observed the opening of its fiftieth year by 
adopting a new cover. The dark brown St. George no 
longer transfixes on a light brown field the old serpent. Both 
yield to a more conventional design of dark green lettering 
on light green paper. We prefer the old cover. However, the 
Month's new dress symbolizes admirably the green old age that 
magazine has reached. The Month congratulates the Jrish Ec- 
clesiastical Record and the Catholic. World on observing this year 
their Golden Jubilee too. But the latter periodical will not be 
fifty years old till 1915. 

Ina short paper on “Our Jubilee Year” the editor after sketching 
the history of the magazine promises that the Month will con- 
tinue to defend and apply “those Christian principles which 
made our civilization and which alone can maintain it.” “The 
breaking-up of domestic institutions,” he observes, is the chief 
menace of our times. “The modern cult of pleasure is more 


fatal to religion than infidel sophistries; modern literature can 














boast no great names, and in default of high examples is 
losing its sense of moral values.” A new departure is the 
admission of verse into the pages of the Month and another 
is a list of valuable apologetic material gathered from con- 
temporary Catholic periodicals. Ruth Lindsay’s verses on 
“Her Little One” begin the number well. Father Pollen’s 
article on “The Centenary of the Restoration of the Society 
of Jesus” (August 7 of this year will be the exact day) is 
full of interesting information about the Jesuits of the 
world and those of the English Province in particular; Father 
Sydney Smith, has a paper on “Reunion at Kikuyu,” which 
explains admirably the questions at issue and their signif- 
icance; and Father Cortie writes luminously about “The 
Origin of the Sun and Stars.” In the “Topics of the Month,” 
there is a timely and well-worded protest against the ful- 
some praises which the Times and other leading English 
papers heaped upon “Anatole France,” or M. Thibault, dur- 
ing his visit to London in December. As he is “a determined 
foe of the Christian idea and of the morality based upon it,” 
the Month considers the incident “painfully significant as 
emphasizing how little regard for Christian morality in- 
fluences the judgment of many of our contemporaries. We 
know of some staunch Christians who were consistent 
enough to refuse to meet this arch-enemy of their creed; 
the idea that brilliant talents, degraded to serve the cause 
of blasphemy, impurity and unbelief, call for reprobation 
rather than praise probably never occurred to any of the 
company gathered to meet M. Thibault.” 





A new novel by Mgr. Benson has been announced. It is 
entitled “Initiation,” and in theme and treatment seems to 
be meant as a cheerful contrast to “The Average Man,” just 
as the “Dawn of AIl” was an antidote for “The Lord of the 
World.” The author’s forthcoming story is described as one 
“in which the hero, endowed with all the powers that wealth 
and position can command, loses the whole world but gains 
his own soul.” 


It is not at all surprising that there has been such a de- 
mand for Mr. Charles Phillips’ “Back Home, an Old Fash- 
ioned Poem,” that the fifth edition of the little book has 
recently appeared (Kenedy, 60 cents). For few of those who 
began to read the volume, we venture to say, laid it down 
unfinished. In simple, vivid, moving words the author des- 
cribes the daily life of an Irish Catholic family that were 
among the pioneer settlers of Wisconsin. The affection, 
piety and neighborly spirit of that home is admirably shown, 
and the way Mr. Phillips writes of his father and mother 
proves how worthy of them he is. In the author’s remi- 
niscences of his childhood “on the farm” many a country-bred 
boy who reads this charming poem will live again some of 
the happiest days of his life. 

For twenty years at the rate of one hundred and sixty 
octavo pages a month the private correspondence, diaries 
and other documents of the first Jesuits, most of them never 
before seen in print, have been in process of publication and 
the end is not yet. Here is an opportunity for the Menace, 
the Guardians of Liberty and other sworn enemies of the 
Jesuits. Forty-three stout volumes are at their disposal and 
in them they will find letters of all kinds, to kings and com- 
mon people, treating of all kinds of topics, affording a com- 
plete exposé of all the inner workings of the Jesuit Order. 
There are eleven volumes of letters and secret instructions 
of Loyola and five of Borgia. Think of it! Five volumes of 
correspondence of a Borgia! These documents are published 
just as they are in MSS., fully and accurately. The pitiless 
light of publicity pierces into every nook and hidden recess 
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of early Jesuitry. The volumes are all fully indexed. Every 
letter is briefly epitomized for rapid reading. The publishers 
offer these forty-three volumes, which sell for $120, at the 
price of $100. There are from 600 to 900 pages in each volume, 
in all nearly 50,000 pages of authentic Jesuit history, published 
in the original languages. The publishers say that they have 
only thirty full sets left and will give the reduction in price 
to those only who write to P. Daniel Restrepo, Apartado 
106, Madrid, Spain. There is only one reasonable objection 
which the enemies of the Jesuits will bring against this series, 
“Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu”; every word of them 
is true, and the whole work is a monument of modern histor- 
ical scholarship. We forgot to mention that the notes and 
synopses of documents are all in Latin. 


Since the conversion of the Caldey Benedictines, Pas, the 
quarterly they publish, has been more remarkable than ever for 
the excellence of its book reviews. In a notice of “Lollardy and 
the Reformation” in the Christmas number of our contemporary 
the following tribute is paid the late Dr. Gairdner: 

“The death of James Gairdner in November of last year was 
a blow not only to history, but also to Catholicism in England. 
He was a man who, having spent the greater part of a long life 
in studying the documents bearing on the reigns of the Tudor 
sovereigns, and having thus become the chief authority on that 
period, had come to the conclusion that (to quote Cunninghame 
Graham) ‘all history is written to suit the conscience of the con- 


querors. Dr. Hunt, who has edited this posthumous volume, 
writes in his preface: ‘He believed that he had a special work 
to do; Modest and humble as he was. he could not but 


be conscious that he had gained a fuller knowledge of the 
Reformation period than was then in the possession 
of the public. He felt constrained to publish the results of his 
labors, for he considered that much error was current on these 
matters and that too little account was taken of the 
wrongs inflicted on Catholics, and of the tyranny, greed, and 
irreverence, the robbery of God and His Church, which in his 
view disgraced the Reformation in England.’ 

“And so, at the age of seventy-seven, this brave old man sat 
down to begin a great work intended to establish historical truth 
and to do justice to a Church to which he did not belong. He 
had planned a history of the Reformation up to 1570, but this, 
the fourth volume and the last he wrote, only carries the story 
as far as the setting-sail of Philip for England. We have here 
a detailed account of Mary’s difficulties in restoring Catholicism 
in England, of the fanatical violence of the heretics, and of the 
plots and counter-plots of Renard and Noailles. The plain nar- 
tative presents a tragic picture of the single-hearted woman 
who, after a life of insults and wrongs, found herself at last 
queen with no counsellor she could trust, surrounded by loud- 
mouthed revolutionaries, threatened by the treachery of a 
sister, and the cat’s-paw of an emperor with whom religion took, 
at the best, a second place. 

“Readers of Mr. Gairdner’s previous volumes will not need to 
be reminded of the author’s theme and methods. how he be- 
lieves the heresy of Henry VIII's reign to be old Lollardy come 
to the surface, of how he shows the holders of the new learning 
to be distinguished more by greed for enrichment and violence 
of invective than by holiness of life, nor of how this Protestant 
writer is a more severe critic of Protestants than ever Catholic 
could be; and, remembering these things they will the more 
regret that the book will never be completed, and that the learn- 
ing and honesty of a great historian will never be used to throw 
a true light upon a period which has been for three centuries 
the mark for Protestant misrepresentation, hatred, and abuse.” 





Pacificists who wish to win strong adherents to their cause, 
should write with more temperance, logic and reverence than 





is used by Katrina Trask, the author of a play called “In 
the Vanguard.” (The Macmillan Co., $1.25.) To maintain 
that all wars are unjust and unnecessary; to hold that each 
soldier in opposing armies is severally responsible for all 
the fatalities that occur in the ranks of the enemy; to make 
the characters that are meant to be most attractive, call 
Our Divine Lord a “great philosopher” merely, or a “decent- 
minded man,’ who may be mentioned in the same breath 
with “Confucius—Buddha—Socrates”; these are arguments 
that thoughtful Christians will find very unconvincing indeed. 
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EDUCATION 


Joseph Medill Patterson on Sex Hygiene in Schools—The 
Decreasing Power to Think 


The Chicago Tribune, a newspaper which heads the first 
column of its own editorial page with the modest substitute, 
“The World’s Greatest Newspaper,” has long featured on 
that same editorial page a section with the caption “Voice of 
the People.” This is quite in accord with its own, shrinking 
sub-title, suggesting, as it does, to the correspondent who 
pens a communication which is to appear in this section, 
the weight and importance of the message he forwards to 
the editor. Of course, neither the garishness of the sub-title 
nor the presumption of the “Vox Populi” effect, deceives the 
chance reader of the Tribune. Americans have long since 
grown out of the primitive ways that used to prompt them 
to accept as final the claims put forth on the printed page. 
It does happen, though, that either because of the glamor 
of the name subscribed to a communication, or because of 
the actual interest possessed by the topic it touches, or be- 
cause of the manner in which the writer handles his argu- 
ment, a letter appearing in the “Voice of the People” section 
does command certain attention. 

In its issue of January 7, the Tribune presented to its 
readers a message which seems to merit a passing word since, 
in all three of these phases, it is distinctly beyond the run of 
the communications ordinarily sent in to the “Voice of the 
People” editor. Joseph Medill Patterson is the name sub- 
scribed to the message, a name which in one of its affixes, 
at least, will ever be honored by the readers of the Tribune; 
the topic developed in the message is that of “Sex Hygiene 
in the Schools,” one yet rampant among Chicagoans, despite 
the fact that the Board of Education, by an almost two-thirds 
vote, has repudiated the scheme of Chicago’s City Superin- 
tendent to introduce the nasty thing into the course of in- 
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struction of the city’s schools; and Mr. Patterson’s message 

is couched in such illogical terms that one is interested in 

reading it, if for no other reason than to experience the 
amazed surprise that comes to him that a sensible man should 
proclaim such stuff to be the “Vox Populi.” 

In his letter Mr. Patterson would have us believe that the 
storm of indignant protest, which has swept the country fol- 
lowing the announcement of the eugenists’ coterie that their 
particular hobby was to be engrafted upon the common 
school curriculum, is “just another little skirmish of the 
eternal warfare between science and theology,” and that it 
is opposed chiefly and mainly, if not solely, by Catholics. 
Of course the statement is absurdly false, yet it manifests, in 
a curiously open manner the rash readiness of certain people 
to ignore reason and to fulminate catchy generalizations to 
beguile the minds of the unthinking mob. Catholics do op- 
pose the teaching in schools of sex matters to mere boys 
and girls——but they give substantial reasons for their op- 
position, and these reasons touch the relations of right and 
wrong and of sin and virtue based upon a common under- 
standing of the natural law and a common appreciation of 
the physiological and psychological aspects of human passions 
yet in the process of youthful unpreparedness to resist sug- 
gestion and temptation. Catholics do not forget that the 
protection which our sexual natures most need is not pro- 
tection from outside influence but from our own thoughts. 
Catholics do not forget that such protection is secured only 
by a properly cultivated sense of shame, which is far more 
effective in the line of training sought and better counteracts 
any knowledge that may be obtained from impure sources 
than the best open and public instruction can ever be. Catho- 
lics are fully aware that the real danger lies in the regrettable 
neglect of character-training and in the prevailing pleasure- 
seeking atmosphere that environs us, and they proclaim that 
it is to the correction of these that our efforts for the formation 
of our little ones should turn, not to a manner of instruction 
which would make it quite possible for every man to be a 
roué without the disastrous consequences ordinarily attend- 
ing that particular sort of life, and every woman who may 
happen to be bad at heart to become bad in act while es- 
caping many of the awful consequences such a life ordinarily 
entails. Where we shall find in this opposition to a vile thing 
another phase of the eternal warfare between science and 
theology we leave to the esoteric consciousness of such as 
Mr. Patterson. To plain ordinary people it appears to be the 
dictate of a common sense which is capable of grasping the 
fundamental aspects of the human nature of the ordinary 
child. 

And Mr. Patterson is entirely wrong, as well, in his im- 
plied contention that the opposition is chiefly, if not solely, 
due to Catholic influence, which seeks to make the principles 
of Catholic theology prevail against the convictions of non- 
Catholics desirous to secure sex instruction for their children 
in the public schools. There would be something in his 
protest were Catholics alone in their stand against the in- 
novation, although the question:is one that rests on the 
fundamental principles of morality which no diversity of 
theological opinion has ever questioned. But they are not 
alone. Despite the widespread publicity of the defence of 
the fad, due to the expert knowledge most of its promoters 
possess of the virtue that lies in judicious advertising, one 
may venture the assertion that the conviction of the danger 
threatening future generations if the teaching of sex hygiene 
to school children be adopted universally, is quite as com- 
mon among non-Catholics as it is among ourselves. To 
mention but a few of the honored defenders of the traditional 
policy in such instruction, no one has been more radical in 
his written rejection of the present-day fad than has the 

















eminent Zurich University ethical lecturer, Dr. W.  F. 
Forester, an acknowledged Protestant authority in matters 
pertaining to so-called sex-problems. And within the past 
two months we have seen the innovation condemned by 
such notable non-Catholic public school men as the Super- 
intendent of the schools of Detroit and the City Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of New York City. 

It is an old trick, however, this contention of Mr. Patterson 
that “he does not want Catholic beliefs enforced on his 
children.” With some among us the barest hint of Catholic 
influence is sufficient to arouse the passions agitators are 
glad to see on fire. These are eager to secure their selfish 
ends, and they pay little heed to the means to which they 
resort to achieve them. But it is not fair nor just. After 
all we Catholics are recognized citizens of the country, we 
bear our own share of the burdens of American citizenship, 
we are entitled to equal consideration with those of other 
beliefs or of no beliefs. Though we support our own schools 
in a spirit of generous sacrifice because we insist that our 
little ones must enjoy the benefit of religious formation in 
the days of school training, yet do we contribute our equal 
share to the upkeep of the school system which our National 
and State policy favors. And in its management, and con- 
trol and development we have the same reasonable claim to 
feel and show our interest, that is possessed by any among 
us. It is, then, clearly an outrageous presumption to be told 
by such as Joseph Medill Patterson practically to keep our 
views to ourselves and to let the public schools alone. As 
citizens interested in a public institution professedly organ- 
ized to prepare the children of the land “for good citizen- 
ship,” as citizens paying our share of the taxes supporting 
that institution, we have the right that others have to de- 
clare our minds regarding everything implied in the develop- 
ment of that good citizenship, and pace Mr. Patterson we shall 
exercise that right in every reasonable and lawful manner. 
Happily Mr. Patterson’s “bumptiousness” is not common in 
Chicago. On the very evening of the day his letter to the 
Tribune appeared the teaching of sex hygiene or personal purity 
in the Chicago public schools was eliminated by the Board of 
Education. Friends of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the City Super- 
intendent, who had succeeded last summer in injecting the 
noisome subject into the course of instruction, were defeated in 
their efforts to have the lectures continued. The vote was 13 


to 8. M. J. O’C. 


Governor Walsh at Holy Cross 


Holy Cross College has an enviable record. She is honored in 
her faculty, in the work which she is accomplishing, in the 
alumni who look to her as their Alma Mater. Founded in 
poverty, she was nurtured by the labors and self-sacrifice of men 
who gave their lives to education without hope of earthly re- 
ward. The work of these men has not been without fruit. God 
has blessed their labors. 

The old college on the hill can point to sons eminent in every 
profession. She is the mother of bishops and judges and lawyers 
and doctors of learning and fame. Recently a new honor fell to 
her lot. One of her most distinguished sons, a man of culture, 
education and character, the Hon. David I. Walsh, was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts. On January 12. the college 
took cognizance of this event, by a reception to His Excellency. 

The Governor arrived in the early afternoon, accompanied by 
his entire staff. At three o’clock, the students gave him a most 
enthusiastic welcome. 

Holy Cross has never been without orators. Perhaps in no 
other body of young men will there be found as large a number 
of efficient speakers. Certain it is, that the college has reason 
to be proud of the addresses delivered by the students on this. 
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occasion. They were eloquent and finished tributes to the 
distinguished Alumnus whom they were meant to honor. The 
Governor caught the spirit of the occasion. He was a boy with 
the boys. He sang their songs and joined in their cheers. He 
was particularly happy in his address. He told of his struggles 
and successes, his joys and his sorrows, laying emphasis on the 
debt of gratitude which he owes to the college. He forgot none 
of his teachers and did not hesitate to pay hearty and graceful 
tributes to each in turn, His success, he felt, had not come to him 
by chance. It was not cast on him from without. It was due to 
the hard, persistent work in which he had been schooled at Holy 
Cross. He had caught inspiration at the college and that in- 
spiration which had remained with him, accounted for his 
triumph. 

In the evening the alumni of the college dined the Governor 
in the Bancroft Hotel. Here the scene was one of great dis- 
tinction. More than four hundred graduates returned to honor 
their fellow Alumnus. Before the dinner His Excellency held 
a reception in the parlors of the hotel. He was greeted en- 
thusiastically by all present. The enthusiasm of the undergradu- 
ates had been at flood tide in the afternoon, but it in no way 
exceeded the spirit of affectionate joy shown by the alumni. 
Venerable men and mere boys congratulated the Governor with 
the familiarity and the heartiness characteristic of Holy Cross 
men. 

The democracy, and frank good-fellowship of the old college 
never appeared to better advantage. Many a time during the 
evening the hotel rang with the college cheer and the college 
songs. When the Governor rose to speak, there was indescrib- 
able enthusiasm. Four hundred men stood on chairs, cheering 
wildly and waving napkins in honest exultation over the honor 
come to a brother. 

The speakers of the evening were: Attorney Thomas H. 
Sullivan, ’91, President of the Association; the Hon. Thomas H. 
Dowd, ’94, one-time Senator of the Commonwealth; James B. 
Carroll, ’78, President of the State Industrial Commission; Dr. 
John H. Bottomly, ’89; Judge John B. Ratigan, ’79, of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts; Rev. Joseph N. Dinand, Presi- 
dent of the College and His Excellency, the Governor, ’93. 

The speeches were Holy Cross speeches, thoughtful and elo- 
quent. The College has appeared to advantage many a time, 
but never perhaps did she appear to better advantage than on 
this occasion. It was both an inspiration and a consolation to 
listen to these men who had attained to eminence by sheer ability 
and force of character. They had fought the hard, stern battle 
of life successfully, without the sacrifice of one jot or tittle of the 
principles of Holy Cross. The spirit of the college was as 
young and fresh and true in their hearts as it was on the day 
of their graduation years before. In every sentence of their 
eloquent speeches hope and faith and courage rang true. 

The Holy Cross spirit was reflected in them. The Governor’s 
speech will not be forgotten by those who heard it. Emotion 
and reason combined to make it a model of its kind. Once 
again His Excellency took occasign to pay tribute to his col- 
lege, his professors and his fellow aulmni. His praise though 
discriminating was a noble tribute in noble words. The effect 
was a thrilling of souls. 

Holy Cross is proud of all her sons, but if for a time her 
pride centres in His Excellency, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
who will reproach her? For the rest, may the old college ever 
be warm in the affections of her sons! May her noble work 
continue! Church and State have need of her. She will not 
fail them, and, im the end, when “the ships of Tarsus are passing” 
and the veil of death is settling down on all, generations will 
call her blessed. Vivat, crescat, floreat. m, x. 3. 





A movement to secure religious instruction for public 
school children of New York has been started by teachers 








who are Catholics. The instruction will take place after 
school hours and will be confined to children of Catholic par- 
ents. The movement has the approval of Thomas W. 
Churchill, president of the Board of Education, and Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools, and the en- 
thusiastic backing of Cardinal Farley. More than 1,000 teach- 
ers who are Catholics are in the organization, which is a 
branch of the United Catholic Works and is known as Chap- 
ter Theta Phi Alpha. There is to be no proselyting and the 
organization will confine its efforts to finding out what pupils 
of Catholic families do not attend Sunday school. Such 
children will be invited to attend a class one day a week in 
the hall of the parish church nearest the school to which the 
pupil goes. 

Dr. Maxwell states that he thinks the plan is 
So far as he knew, no similar work has yet been undertaken 
by Protestant or Jewish teachers or organizations. 

Cardinal Farley told the teachers at the first meeting of 
the new organization that they were working to fulfill his 
prayer of years. 

“You are not at liberty,” he said, “to give to your pupils 
religious instruction during school hours. Hence the poor 
children are created as though they had no souls and as 
though there was no such thing as eternity. There is no 
morality taught in the public schools and no religion. Hence ° 
800,000 children are left without a suggestion of religion ex- 
cept what they get by accident.” 

President Churchill says he believed the movement might 
accomplish good, providing those in charge of it were careful 
to “avoid the charge of bringing religion into the public 
schools.” 

“There certainly can be no objection,” he said, “to Cath- 
olic teachers giving religious instruction outside of school 
hours to Catholic pupils whose parents are willing.” 


excellent. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Father Ignatius’ Benedictines 


Dom Cyprian Alston, O.S.B., contributed to the last num- 
ber of Pax some amusing “Reminiscenses of Llanthony.” 
the community of Protestant “Benedictines” founded in 
Wales by Father Ignatius whose vists to the United States 
during the late ’80’s and early ’90's may be remembered. 

“It would be ungenerous for me now to speak disparaging- 
ly of the founder and superior himself,” writes Father Alston, 
“so I will content myself with saying that there were reasons 
(whether adequate or not I will not venture to judge) why 
he was unable to set that example of strict observance which 
subjects might reasonably look for in their head. He did not 
live the community life; his occupations, his meals, his 
recreations, and even his devotions were all for the most 
part quite different and apart from those of the rest of the 
community. His absences from the monastery were lengthy 
and frequent, and even when he was at home we sometimes 
saw nothing of him for days together. This was certainly 
one of the reasons of the failure of Llanthony as a monastic 
establishment. And yet, though the community was left 
much to itself to get on as best it could, every little detail 
of its daily life had to be reported to him, and so, if only for 
the sake of peace, to say nothing of any higher motives, it 
was to our advantage to observe our rule as strictly as we 
could. This system, however, naturally led to a certain 
amount of spying and tale-bearing, which was destructive of 
the community spirit. The superior’s appearances amongst 
us were meteoric and uncertain; if all had been going smooth- 
ly he was kindness and fatherly geniality itself when we saw 
him, but if there had been any trouble or slackness he could 
be the very opposite. 
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“Though professing to follow the Rule of St. Benedict, it 
was his own interpretation of it, colored by his own private 
whims and fancies and a somewhat variable will, that became 


the standard of life at Llanthony. This vacillation, as it 
were, according to the mood of the superior, has been, I 
think, one of the causes of failure. Men with real vocations 
and true ideals have felt that the real monastic life needed 
some firmer basis than the changing will of one man and 
so have left Llanthony to seek it elsewhere. In spite of his 
claim to be Benedictine, the rule at Llanthony was, in fact, 
an eclectic one devised by the superior himself. Parts of 
the Holy Rule that did not appeal to him were unhesitating- 
ly set aside and ignored, whilst, on the other hand, customs 
and traditions from elsewhere, however un-Benedictine, that 
read or heard of, but which took his fancy, he incor- 
porated without scruple. For instance, he added to the 
ordinary Benedictine habit the use of Franciscan sandals and 
a knotted rope for girdle, because he thought them more 
monastic in appearance. He borrowed from some other 
orders the custom of renewing the vows year by year, in- 
stead of admitting to solemn profession at the end of one 
year’s novitiate. The brother under these yearly vows he 
called a professed novice—an anomalous and contradictory 
designation, the holder of it being neither professed nor yet 
a novice. Many other similar regulations of detail were 
either his own invention or else adapted from various un- 
Benedictine sources. And yet the claim that he had restored 
the Benedictine Rule in the Church of England was his con- 
stand boast. 

“The Office was recited mainly in English, and was a 
translation of the Monastic Breviary. Such things, however, 
as the Antiphons of Our Lady, and the Litany of Loreto, 
were always said in Latin, and the Benedictus, Magnificat, 
and the Sunday Vesper Psalms in Welsh! Thus it came 


he 


about that we sometimes had a mixture of all three 
languages in the course of one and the same office. oy 
“We kept silence according to St. Benedict’s Rule. For 


breaking the summum silentium the penance was to recite the 
whole of the Psalter before going to bed. I once had to do 
this, and it took me nearly three hours! If it was necessary 
to speak during the daytime (apart from the hour of recrea- 
tion) it had to be done in a whisper, kneeling, with hood 
over the head and hands under the scapular. The sight of 
two people whispering together in this way was somewhat 
comical. Some of the other penances for breaches of ob- 
servance were also quite ludicrous, and, by reason of their 
absurdity, lost a good deal of their salutary effect. We were 
forbidden, for instance, to speak to (even if addressed), or 
to look at, secular persons. The penance for looking at 
seculars was to sit in the middle of the choir at the next 
office, blindfolded and facing the outer church; and for 
speaking to a secular to wear visibly some article of secular 
clothing for three days. I remember one brother perform- 
ing this penance by wearing an ordinary high silk hat in 
addition to his habit, and another going about with a secular 
collar and colored necktie! For breaking anything the of- 
fender had to kneel in the middle of the choir during the 
Magnificat at Vespers, holding up in his hands the pieces of 
the broken article. For leaving things out of their places the 
penance was to wear the article so left attached to one’s 
person for two days. Brothers thus decorated used to look 
uncommonly like the White Knight in ‘Alice Through the 
Looking-glass.’ ‘ 

“A word or two about the nuns who were there during 
my time. They were, as I have said, three in number, viz., 
the Prioress, the Novice Mistress, and one other. Postulants 


came and went at intervals, but only those three remained 
It was their loyalty to Fr. Ignatius that brought 


faithful. 





them to Llanthony and separated them from the community 
now at St. Bride’s. Their life must have been one 
of considerable hardship, for they were strictly enclosed and 
their convent was none too comfortable a habitation, ex- 
tremes of both heat and cold being emphasized by the nature 
of its construction. The fewness of their numbers, too, must 
have made their daily life a monotonous and prosaic one. 
It is true that when Fr. Ignatius was at home he used fre- 
quently to be with them in the convent, but during his 
absences they had neither chaplain nor confessor to minister 
to their spiritual needs. The dreariness and desolation of 
their position at length became unbearable, and in the spring 
of 1891, whilst Fr. Ignatius was in America, they left Llan- 
thony to seek in the Catholic Church that peace and con- 
solation which the Anglican establishment could not give 


them.” 


The Crisis in the Episcopal Church 


The following letter appeared in the Episcopalian period- 
ical, the Living Church on January 17: 

“The Bishop of Zanzibar’s Open Letter to the Bishop of 
St. Albans is now made public; Bishops, priests and lay- 
men are accepting the call to arms and are fast falling into 
line on one side or the other; the long-deferred, long-an- 
ticipated crisis can not now be evaded, and there is no fur- 
ther reason why the policy of silence as to the issue, hitherto 
followed on both sides of the ocean, should not be broken 
here, as well as in England, and the several forces massed for 
the impending conflict. 

“It is only necessary to read the English papers—secular 
and religious—to recognize that the conflict is inevitable, 
but many of us know as well from private correspondence 
that this is so. If Kikuyu had been all, the trouble might 
perhaps have been smoothed over for a time, as happened in 
the case of the Gorham Judgment, the Jerusalem Bishopric, 
and the Lincoln Opinion, but Kikuyu was not all; within a 
twelve-month four events occurred, all of the same genus, 
yet independent in impulse: the Caldey affair, the publica- 
tion of “Foundations,” with its concomitants, Kikuyu, and the 
episode of the “Catholic League” in the diocese of St. Albans. 
Even this combination, ominous and provocative as it was, 
might have passed had there been no protagonist, but the 
Bishop of Zanzibar has come forth in that role, he has made 
his passionate appeal to the Church, he has forced the issue, 
and it can no longer be evaded. If we can judge from the 
temper of his manifesto and the rising tide of uncompromis- 
ing declarations for and against on the part of the recog- 
nized leaders of the Church, both clerical and lay, there will 
be no drawing back until Ecclesia Anglicana has declared 
herself, once and for all, as fundamentally Catholic or funda- 
mentally Protestant. 

“If, as now appears sure, this issue is forced to its termina- 
tion, one of these results wifl follow. Either (a) the Church 
will declare herself Catholic, or (b) she will declare herself 
Protestant, or (c) she will do neither but attempt again a 
compromise that will leave things im statu quo ante. The 
first is improbable, the second possible, the third probable. 
If she follows the possible or probable course there seems no 
escape from a convulsion that will rend her in halves, leaving 
one moiety as an avowedly Protestant sect with which the 
American Church would soon be forced to seyer communion, 
the other as a new body of “Nonjurors,” whose position 
would be so anomalous that it is hard to see how it could, in 
time, avoid coalescing with the Continental “Old Catholics,” 
so establishing another Church in England, or submitting 
finally to Roman jurisdiction. If she follows the improbable 
course and formally asserts her explicit Catholicity there can 
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hardly fail to be a schism of the Protestant wing, with dis- 
establishment and disendowment following close after. 

“Disaster seems to threaten, whatever the issue, and yet, 
as we all realize that sooner or later the question must be 
met fully and frankly, so none of us would postpone it, now 
the leading is so clear. The crisis is acute and I beg to sug- 
gest that from now on the matter be made a special inten- 
tion at all celebrations of the Holy Communion, that special 
intercessions be offered daily, both publicly and privately, 
and that the several Bishops be asked to issue a form of 
prayer to be used until the determination of the case; a 
prayer that in spite of all temptations and all considerations 
of expediency, Ecclesia Anglicana may hold firm and stead- 
fast to the Faith, and that God may be pleased to avert the 
perils and dangers that may follow such witness to His 
eternal truth. 

“Very truly yours, 
“RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 
“Boston, January 4, 1914.” 


[The Editor of the Living Church makes light of the matter. 
He tells Mr. Cram that he has left God out of his reckoning, 
assuming that God is using the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in England and America to solve the religious difficulties of 
the Anglo-Saxon world—a very bold assumption depending 
on too slender a thread of probability to justify the Editor’s 
accusation. He then concludes that when God shows signs 
of abandoning that Church it will be time enough to talk of 
meeting the crisis. This is an extraordinary position to take. 
Hitherto the rule has been that when the organization leaves 
God the crisis arises. The crisis is not postponed for the 
denomination any more than for the individual, because God 
is merciful. Besides what are the signs of certain abandon- 
ment? How would the theory have worked with the Arians? 

As for Mr. Cram, he will have to make up his mind how to 
act in each of these contingencies——Ed. AMERICA.] 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Detroit Catholic Settlement Association 


We have received the report of the Catholic Settlement 
Association of Detroit. The object of the Association is, as 
its name indicates, to keep the Catholic children of the poor 
under Catholic influences and out of the way of temptation 
by providing useful and agreeable occupation for their hours 
of recreation, by looking after them in sickness, by providing 
for them in need, by obtaining work for them, by giving a 
home to working girls at the lowest possible cost and by 
the other means commonly employed in such societies. The 
Association has three principal branches, the Weinman Club, 
the Delray Club and the Barat Club. An Italian Club has 
been established, and is in process of development. The 
Weinman and Delray Clubs and the inchoate Italian Club 
occupy themselves with singing, dancing and sewing classes for 
girls, gymnasium classes for boys, a mother’s club and a 
special evening for grown-up girls. The Weinman Club 
reaches out to the Syrians, having a class for little Syrian 
girls on Monday afternoons. The Barat Club provides a 
home for working girls earning not more than eight dollars 
a week. The need of this is evident, as many girls earn no 
more than five dollars a week. Such have nothing to spare 
for car-fare. They must live near their work, and the rent 
of a suitable room takes three dollars a week out of their 
earnings. Thus, only two dollars a week are left for food 
and clothing, and not even that, if any time be lost through 
illness. Until some means be found to ensure for such girls 
a living wage in the proper sense of the term, the Barat Club 
has a most useful work to perform, for which it could find 








scope were its means a hundredfold what they are now. As 
it is, it gives board and lodging to twenty-three at $3.50 a 
week. Had it two or three hundred members, it could do it 
for less than that, provided that with a larger number it had 
its house rent free, as it has in existing circumstances. Here 
is exemplified again, what we have maintained so often, that 
the question of rent is the chief social question for the poor. 
It is unnatural to pay three-fifths of one’s ‘earnings for 
shelter, which naturally is the human need supplied most 
easily, and provided once for all. We have pointed out how 
this evil can be remedied. It is a matter touching the com- 
munity at large, and it is almost as unfair to throw the whole 
burden upon the employer of labor, even though he may pass 
some .of it indirectly to others who buy his manufactures 
or other goods, as it is to leave it on the workers, who have 
to bear it alone, unless they can get their wages increased in 
proportion to it. In the meantime, the defect of social organ- 
ization gives its opportunity to Christian charity, which ought 
to recognize more than it has yet, the importance of such 
working girls’ homes. 

The Barat Club, restricted as it is in its work, reveals cer- 
tain facts regarding the characters of its inmates which are 
not to be overlooked by those interested in the protection of 
working girls. Many of them, lacking experience, imagine 
that working girls are in some way exempt from the fall of 
the human race in Adam; that they are, so to speak, angels 
wandering for some unknown reason on earth, and that if 
they get into trouble, it is because in their innocence they 
become the victims of crafty vice. The report of the super- 
intendent of the Barat Club throws some light on the mat- 
ter. It tells us that many who try the Club become dis- 
couraged. This may be due to various causes. But we make 
bold to say that one cause enters into all, namely the dislike 
of discipline. In such an establishment there must be rules. 
The girls can not be free to go in and out at pleasure. This 
hatred of restraint, physical and moral, has much more to 
do with the misfortunes of girls than many enthusiasts will 
admit. On the other hand, the managers of the Club have 
succeeded in doing what many hold to be morally impossible, 
they have’ transferred many girls from factory work to 
domestic service, of which the restrictions are even narrower 
than those of the Club. Here we have two types of girls, 
one, of those who submit readily to discipline, and the other, 
of those who rebel against it; and in the studying of these 
two types will be found much of the solution of the problem 
occupying so many minds. 

The total receipts of the Barat Club, exclusive of the 
weekly payments of its members, was $1,772.20. Among the 
contributors we notice the Gemmer Manufacturing Company, 
which gave $100. We would suggest that if the claims of 
such an institution were brought before other companies em- 
ploying girls, many of them would be willing to contribute 
liberally to its support. We cannot suppose that the em- 
ployers of labor are indifferent to the difficulties of their 
working people. They may not see their way to raise wages 
to such a sum as will remove these difficulties, or even alle- 
viate them very considerably if each worker be left to his 
or her own individual efforts. But if they see cooperation 
and Christian charity working together to achieve results 
beyond the power of the individual, they will be ready, we 
think, to give to what they can not but recognize to be a 
good investment. The receipts for the Weinman Club and 
its branches, amounted to $5,996.74. The expenses of such 
institutions are necessarily greater than of those which 
have for their object the distribution of charitable relief. 
In each house there must be a resident worker. Neverthe- 
less the report shows that the expenditure for such is brought 
down to the minimum. The resident workers, no less than 
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the volunteers, are animated with the spirit of Christian 


H. W. 


charity, without which all such work is profitless. 





The third edition of the Directory of Catholic Boarding and 
Rooming Houses of the city of Cleveland has been issued. 
It includes a list of boarding homes for women in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York and Brooklyn. ‘ 





The second course of extension lectures on Industrial Re- 
organization, conducted by the School of Sociology of Loyola 
University, Chicago, is to begin this month. An exceptional 
tribute has been paid to the school by five of the most promi- 
nent social organizations of Chicago. Special resolutions 
were drawn up recognizing the importance of these courses 
and warmly recommending them to all actively engaged in 
welfare work or interested in juvenile reclamation. “We 
commend this course,” the resolutions continue, “as a nec- 
essary and worthy feature of sociological work in Chicago, 
and in behalf of many in public and private service, interest- 
ed in civics, charities, and corrections. We extend our thanks 
and appreciation to Rev. Henry Spalding, S.J. and Rev. 
Frederic J. Siedenburg, and to the faculty of Loyola Univer- 
sity.” The large attendance at the lectures has necessitated 
the securing of Schiller Hall. The classes are made up 
largely of officials of the city courts, probation and truant 
officers, school teachers and settlement workers. Special lec- 
tures by men of national reputation have been arranged as 
an additional feature. Credits are given in the classes for 
satisfactory attendance and theses. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The English Catholic Directory for 1914 gives the Catho- 
lic population of England and Wales as 2,100,446 as com- 
pared with 1,793,038 for its previous year. Scotland shows a 


decrease, 518,969; the previous total was 547,536. The total 
Catholic population of the British Empire is given as 


15,396,000: Europe, 5,800,526; Asia, 288,898; Africa, 498,965; 
America, 3,271,358; Australia, 1,184,500. The total: of Catho- 
lics in the English-speaking world is given as 37,576,506 
(United States and insular possessions, 24,189,941); total 
Catholics in the world estimated 298,734,824. The conversions 
recorded in twelve English dioceses, 6,322. The priests in 
Great Britain number 4,449, a gain of 48 (2,871 Secular, 1,578 
Regulars). Many of the Regulars are French exiles now at 
work in the missions. 





On January 15, the Rt. Rev. Edward Kozlowski, of Bay 
City, Mich.,*was consecrated Milwaukee's auxiliary bishop in 
St. John’s Cathedral by Archbishop Joseph Weber, of 
Canada, head of the Resurrectionist Order, and the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Richter, Bishop of Grand Rapids, Mich. There were 
more than 400 visiting priests present. 





Rev. Charles W. Lyons, S.J., for the last five years presi- 
dent of St. Joseph's college, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
president of Boston college. He is succeeded by Rev. Charles 
Davey. S.J., vice-president of St. Joseph’s college. Father 
Lyons succeeds Rev. Thomas I. Gasson. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Suitable Cards for Easter 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

America’s recent strictures on the materialism of the vast 
majority of this season’s Christmas cards were well merited. 
In a few weeks we shall have the usual flood of Easter cards, 








with the same lamentable absence of the religious element. 
It is safe to say that, every year, millions of cards of this 
character are used even by Catholics. And why? The ex- 
planation seems to be a simple one. In the first place, our 
people are rarely, if ever, instructed on the advantages of 
procuring cards expressive of the great religious truths com- 
memorated by Christmas and Easter. Again, except in the 
larger cities, it is not always possible to obtain cards of 
suitable design; and the sale of these, even in cities, is, as a 
rule, restricted to certain localities, often unfamiliar to the 
rank and file of Catholics. Now if this assignment of causes 
be correct, perhaps the following suggestions may aid in 
providing a remedy for the above-mentioned conditions: 

1. Let a movement be put on foot, America leading—to in- 
duce the Catholic priests and Catholic press of the country 
to bring the matter effectively to the attention of the people. 

2. Just as at missions, a booth is erected, somewhere about 
the church, for the sale of religious articles, so also at Christ- 
mas and Easter like provision may be made to enable parish- 
ioners to purchase cards and other emblems, religious in 
tone, and issued with the sanction of ecclesiastical authority. 

Without doubt firms dealing in these goods will gladly 
exert themselves to meet the increased demand thus created 
for their wares; and pastors will have a further confirmation 
of the teaching power and spiritual value of holy pictures in 
Catholic homes. M. J. D. 

January 11, 1914. 





An Appeal for Prayers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We would appeal to the sympathy and charity of your 
readers in behalf of our stricken brother Mr. Henry J. Wess- 
ling, S.J. He is totally blind—the result of a chemical ex- 
plosion which happened on the morning of October 3, 1910, when 
he was teaching the sciences in Canisius College, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Having spent twelve years as a member of the Society 
of Jesus, he was just completing the last period of a schol- 
astic’s life prior to the study of theology when he lost the 
use of both eyes. 

In September, 1911, his superiors sent him to Woodstock as a 
theologian in course. Two years and a half are gone and 
during that time, he has, with the aid of his brothers, reading 
to him, mastered his subject matter and successfully passed 
all examinations. 

The coming June will see him ordained to the priesthood, 
if he can only recover the use of his eyes. 

Now that God may deign to restore his sight and insure his 
entering holy orders with his class, the students of theology 
of Woodstock with the entire community, will unite in a no- 
vena to Sister Teresa of Lisieux, “The Little Flower” of 
Jesus, which is to begin on Sunday, January 25, and end on the 
Feast of the Purification of Our Lady, February 2. 

We are eager to have all the readers of AMERICA unite with 
us in this nine days’ prayer. If many voices from our be- 
loved country rise in novena to the throne of God, we feel 
confident that “The Little Flower” will be glorified and our 
wish for Mr. Wessling fulfilled. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
The Theological Students of Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland. 

P. S. The prayers to be recited will be the “Approved No- 
vena,” Our Father, Hail Mary, three times, with an invoca- 
tion to Sister Teresa. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., January 10, 1914. 


[Though America, as a rule, does not publish requests for 
prayers, in Mr. Wessling’s case we deviate from our practice.— 
Ed. America. ] 








